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BixENos Ayres, February 1826, 

TAc annexed sketches were written solely for the peru 
sal of the author'^ s friends in England, ancfin submitting 
them to the public He feels considerable apprehension^ 
aware that he must entounten the censures and criticisms 
of the man, of business and others ^^ho in a work prof es^ 
sing to be a descriptive detail^ expect to find minute ac^ 
counts of soil^ mineralogy^ products^ and all the et cetera 
of such works. But ina^endent of the author^ s inabili* 
ty to write on subjects lik\these^ he has not had the op^ 
portunity^ not having been si^ miles from the city of Bue* 
nos Ayres during his resident in the country^ with the ex* 
ception of a short visit to Coionia and a residence of one 
day in Montevideo* Therefdve^ trifling as these hastily 
written sketches may appear^ dnd in spite of their many 
inaccuracies^ many of them arising from the author^snoi 
having been able to superintend tha publication in person^ he 
trusts they will be viewed with t(^nity and not visited by 
a criticism too severe. " 
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PREFACE. 



At a time when the rich and fertile provinces 
of South America are daily becoming increased 
objects of commercial consideration-— when their 
riches and advantages are constantly forming the 
bases of fresh speculations-*-and when, under the 
security offered to person and property by the 
liberal institutions of a free and independent 
goyernment, communication with them is every 
hour becoming more extended^ — an illustration 
of their local affairs, customs, manners, and 
peoplej cannot but be interesting. 

Of these provinces, the pne which forms the 
subject of thie following Remarks is far from being 
the least important. Without adverting to the 
fertility of the soil, and the general healthiness of 
the climate, the prospects which Buenos Ayres 
presents in a mercantile point of view, forming, 
as she does, from her situation, the medium of 
communication with the whole interior of this 
vast coqtiqent, must ever reader her an object of 
considerable importance to a con)aierciaI nation 
like England. Nor is she less a source of interest 
to the politician and the philanthropist. To 
Buenos' Ayres is due the credit of setting the 
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noble example to the other proyinceB, of bursting 
asunder the shackles of a despotic mother-country, 
whose selfish policy had long immured them under 
the deepest veil of ignorance and degradation, de- 
barring them from any communication with the 
rest of the world, in order that she might reap 
the exclusive advantage of those treasures with 
which Nature had enriched them* Nor has Bue- 
nos Ayres confined herself to example merely, 
but, from the moment of having secured her own 
independence, she has never ceased to encourage 
and assist the other states in throwing off the 
same degrading yoke. 

It is true, that preceding works have thrown 
much light on these countries, and the sub* 
jects I have here handled have been treated by 
abler pens than mine ; birt, brides tbe expensive- 
ness of those works, which renders them inaeces^ 
sible to a great class of readers, the suli^ect is so 
new, and embraces such a wide field of research, 
that an abundant harvest still remains for fresh 
labourers. Having confined myself to one portion 
of this vast territocy, I have been abk to enter into 
a minuter detail of many things that have been 
cursorily passed over by preceding writers ; and, 
finally, having resided in the country which is the 
subject of these Remarks during the last five 
years, my means of observation have been neither 
few nor limited. 
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BUENOS AYRES. 



X HE city of Buenos Ayres, when viewed from the out^ 
roads at a distance j^about eight miles, has an imposing 
appearance. The domes of the numerous churches, the 
public buildingSj &c. ^ve it an air of grandeur, which ii 
nearer approach diminishes. On landing, the dilapidated 
^ mole (destroyed by the storm of the Slst August, 18S0) 
and the mean streets near the beach, do not augur well fdr 
the beauty of thfe town : it requires an inspection rightly 
to appreciate it, for there iu*e edifices worthy of attention. 
When I landed, in October, 1820, two cannons, forty-two- 
ppunders, in very good condition, were mounted on the 
mole: they had the Spanish royal arms engraven on them, 
and inscriptions, purporting, that one was cast at Seville, 
and Uie other at Lima,, some sixty years since. 

A passenger is not exposed to any particular custom- 
house obstructions when he comes on shore. Should he 
bring his trunks with him, he is simply requested to open 
them, and a slight examination ta]^es place. Several ob- 
noxious customs have lately been abolished. Formerly, a 
centinel was posted, to prevent any one passing to the 
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9 PORT RSnUtAfl'IOKS. 

ffaternsride at the mole without first asking permission at 
the guard-house on the beach. The system of vessels 
being obliged to wait, upon their arrival, in the outer roads, 
for Uie visit of the health boat from shore, has also under- 
gone reform. Masters laay now leave their vessels im- 
mediately. It is necessary to go on board the gun-brig, 
which is now stationed in the inner roa^s, and there await 
the visit ^ the health boat, which comes o^ by a signal 
from this brig, and very little delay occurs. Upon the old 
plan, vessels often remained, through bad weather or 
nctglect^ four o^ flve days befdre they were visited ; du- 
ring which^time no communication was allowed with the 
shore. A manifest of the cargo, the ship's papers,* letters, 
&c« are given to the visiting officer, provided no consul or 
Agent of the nation whose flag the vessel bears resides in 
Buenos Ayres.. i 

The removal of the brig of war JFrom tiie outer roads has 
taken away the occasion of much o^ence. . DiSiputes were 
continually occurring, from her firing at vessels and. boats to 
brii^ them to. The boat of the Countess of Chichester, 
the fir^t packet that arrived from t^almouth, had two shots 
fired at her, when goipg on shore with Mr. t^ousset, the 
vice-consul. Captain Little, who was on board the packet 
at the time, not knowing what to make of this firing, or- 
dered the guns to be double-shotted, and the crew to get 
under arms. A representation was made, and atn apology 
promptly given. Serious misunderstslndings, however, I 
am persuaded, miist, some time or other, have occurred, 

* The unsettled state of tbe country formerly deterred tnasters of vessuls 
Irbin givitig up tkeir registers, fearing theynugh^be lost} and vltrioua 
•bifts wete resorted to as substitutes, such as rendering Mediterranean 
passes, apprentice indentures, any thing in the shape of parchment or 
printings-all went current. Some years since, Matthews, an adjutant of the 
port, who had been aid-de-carop to Admiral Gravina, at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, detected a trick of this sort, the parties not being aware tiiat he 
understood English. Matthews^ was a Spaniard born, but educated in 
London. 



tiad tihe brig continued outside, and piirsiidd the sttae 
system. 

It ht only since October^ ISSI,* that the health bo»t has 
been regulariy established. The ^iifbrcement of the qua^ 
rantiiie laws, and the prevention of smuggliligy iret^ th6 
reasons assigned for it; but there weri^ pr()bably dther 
motives, one of which might be, to prevent thJb boats of 
British men-of-war from boarding vessels of^thHr own na^ 
tion before their vi^it boat. It would, however, be diffioufil, 
strictly to enforce the quarantine laws at Buehds Ayres« 
Vessels have frequently arrived at night, or in a fog, and 
the captains have come on shore without hewig visntedi ^^t 
being aware of the regulations. 

The outer and inner roads are, in fact, open roitdistefads^ 
neither of them possessing good anchorage. A strong 
wind from the £. or S.E. blowing almost direct on landi 
is always dangerous; and vessels often drive. In the stoHh 
of the 21st August, 1820, in which sixty vessels of all de- 
scriptions were lost, the wind was at S. E. The winter 
season is much better for shipping than the siltdmer; as 
in the latter, the wind blows fresh neariy every dftietnobh 
from the eastward. Good anchors and cables are vei^ 
necessary in the river Plate ; chain cables particularly.. » » 

In the outer roads, the average depth of water is 18 feet^ 
in the inner roads, 18 : at high tides, there is 25 feet in 
the outer, and 13 in the inner roads. A Pamperdt^ vrind^ 
blowing off the land from the W. or W.S.W. causes' fSt 
times a very low river, leaving not more than 5- feet water 
in the inner, and 8 in the outer roads. The banks th^t 
divide the roads are then dry, and people ride on horse- 
back upon them. This extreme low tide does not often 
happen/ The' brig Candidate, salt-laden from the Cape de 
Verds, was tost, on the 13th June, 1823, near the Ortiz 
bank, from an occurrence qf this sort : the water having 
suddenly left her, she founaered at her anchors. The 
state of the tide sometimes causes great delay to vessels 
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leaying the inner roads ; days, and even a week, being lost 
at some periods. 

Pilots, appointed and paid bjrthe government, conduct 
. vessels to and from the outer and inner roads : two (^them 
are EngUshmen, Lee and Robinson; the others are JPortu- 
guese and Creolian, who speak a little English. The charge 
for pilotage is about 10 dollars each way. Masters pilot- 
ing their own vessels, which is now and then the case, do 
not thereby save the charges. 

The port of Ensenada, situated 30 miles S.E. from Buenos 
Ayres, has good anchorage ; and for vessels drawing much 
water, it b preferable to go thither. They incur more ex- 
pence of lighterage, if they requi/e to be hove down ; but 
it is the only place appertaining to Buenos Ayres in which 
it can be done, and the charge is great. Ensenada is only a 
small, dull village. Mules are shipped with greater facility 
.there, than at Buenos Ayres* 

The Barraccas is a creek on the south oi^the town, in 
which schooners and small craft repair their defects. 

The river Plate may well be called the " hell o^ naviga- 
tors :*' a survey of it was made by Captain Heywood, in 
H.M.S. Nereus, and his chart, though not exactly correct, 
is considered to be the best. Buoys have been lately 
placed by the government upon the Ortiz and Chico banks;* 
and they have long had in agitation the building qf a 
mole, a dock for shipping, and other extensive works. N[n . 
Siddition to a French engineer, a Quaker gentlemati, named 
Bevans, is engaged. He arrived from London, with his 
lamily, in October, 1822 ; but, for ^ant of means, nothing 
of importance has yet been done. Raising moles land 
docks is no trifling undertaking, in a country so destitute 
of labourers. To remedy the latter defect, 200 Irishmen, 
it is ssdd, are coming out under the care of Colonel O'Brien, 
one of San Martin s officers. Mr. Bevans has been travel- 

* For Instructions fbr navigating the river Plate, Bee Appendix; where 
abo will be found the Rules of the Port, Dues to be paid by Vessels, &Ci 
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faig about the country, for the purpose q(^ collecting infor- 
ihation (^tlie requisites necessary for his undertaking : he 
has, however, to encounter many obstacles. A trifling tax 
oil shipping would be cheerfully agreed to for an undertak- 
ing so important. 

Several pilot boats cruise about the river Plate, from 
which pilots may be obtained. 

In addition to the difficulty of large vessels gettinff up 
the river, an adequate freight cannot be procured for them 
in Buenos Ayres. The Lord Lynedoch, a ship of 550 tons, 
with a numerous crew of Lascars, remained sixteen months, 
and at last took a cargo of mules to the Isle of France. 
Vessels of 150 to SOO tons l^rthen are the most likely to 
get employed. 

\ Vessels discharge and take in their cargoes by means of 
lighters, called balandras. An English gentleman, Mr. Cope, 
has several in his employ, and does the chief part of the 
English and American business. - Should there be the least 
swell upon the water, these lighters cannot lie alongside ; 
it is only in fine weather that work can be performed. 

Boat-hire b dear : to the outer roads, 8 dollars 4 reals ; 
to the inner, in proportion. The boatmen are mostly Eng- 
lishmen, strong, active fellows. 

The landing-place, at what was once the mole, is very 
bad ; heavy boats cannot g6t near. Carts are used to em- 
bark and disembark, for which there is no fixed charge ; 
they get what they can, like our watermen at home. Those 
whose- business leads them often afloat, find it a great tax, 
and some prefer riding on the backs of their sailors, to pay- 
ing it. it is seldom there is water sufficient for boats to 
come close in, and they ar^ at all times liable to damage, 
from die pieces of rock, wrecks, &c. near the shore. 

Buenos Ayres, at the present period, may be said not to 
possess a navy; neither, indeed, is so expensive an esta- 
blishment necessary. The captain of the port, Don Batista 
Azopardo, is an Italian by birth ; h^ is said to be a well- 
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naeWDg n^AD* He commaiided an anned vessel in the last 
war^ and hfui been once or twice a prisoner \o the English* 
There are likewise a number of marine officers in the ser* 
vipe ^ Buepos Ayr^s. The 4Tanzazu, national hrig qi 
war, so long anchored in the outer roads, has a crew chiefly^ 
English; son^of them are refract<Nry seamen from the 
merchant vessels. The marines are black soldiers. 

There are three regular, packets which run between 
Buepps Ayres and Monte Video ; the Pepa, Dolores, and 
Jldq$C€k9 schooners. Seventeen dollars are charged for the 
|t9#sagp each way, every thing being provided, except beds* 
!!^hjs passage, which is abovit 150 mil^s, is sometimes made 
in 12 or 14 hours; at others, it takes several days. The 
tS|viDurite packet is the Pepa, an American-built schopner, 
with gopd accompiodations, commmided hy Campbell, an 
^gliehman, who, from his skill and attention^ i^ peculiarly 
fitted for such ap employment. 

The c|iiMAT£ of Buenos Ayr^?, taken generally, is ded^ 
4edly good, and more congenial to English habits than that 
jnost plac^ abroacie It9 ^ubrity, however, is ovc^riated; 
a consumptive person must npt thmk of coming h^e ; many 
4>f that cla9s have been obliged to fly to Mendoza and other 
xlimes, to escape the vicisitUd^s of this* 
: The spring months of September, Octol^eri Novembei?, 
and the autumn ones of April ^^ May, are the mos,t 
ii^reeable parts of the yel^r• The thermometer, at those 
reasons, averages abovit 6P ; and we haye repeated clear 
and bracipg weather, interniingledj however, with inclfpient , 
.day*# 

The sununer is not. 190 hot as the latitude would denote. 
A sea breese sets in, at times, tpwards the afternoon; but 
this i^ not regular, Pecember and January are the hottest 
mOQliis. On some days of oppressive, heat, the thermoiifier 
|:er may average 80, and at others, the pleasbg tempera^ 
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ture of 70 and 75. |n January, 18S4, for nearly a week it 
Wii*^96 indie shade; th@ oldest inhabitaat neret nHoemr 
bored 0adh a contfamance of heat. When the heat it at 
the greatesti a pampero suddenly cbmes, with its ao6oiii|ywr 
m^EttsofvaiBythunderand lightning, and cools theair. T(mmni 
Painpero wind^iiKMin thaW. and W.&'W. wilhnothnojg^ 
itoipede th^ progress afsross the e:^tended PainpHi^ Ubw 
#ith' great violence, raising clouda of diist^ and ofaBgmg 
^very one to clofte wmdows and dooiH* Beii^ off! the 
land, they are not dangerous to shipping; thou^'veada 
^t the fnouth of the river have been l^lown to s^ huf^ 
dreds of miles, by a Pampero. The thunder and li^^itnaig 
to an European is tenrific : the lightning Is often, dans 
gerous. * ^ 

The dust, fleas, and musquitos, render the swnnet 
inonfhs very disagreeable* The fleas are a great annojr-^ 
luiee, the houses being filled with them ; the very dust breeds 
them ; and they seem to have a great paitiafity for foreigners* 
I don't observe that the natives heed them. They laugh at 
the EngMsh mode of washing the rooms to get rid of these 
vermin: their plan* is, to strew the room witn fenneli 
sweeping that and the fleas altogether ipto the street. 
Musquitos Bsee another of the disagreeables. 

A north wind, in summer, is very unpleasant, the heated 
atmosphere relaxing both mind and body. The combined 
effects of heat, dust, and wind, make the enjoyment c^ aiji 
evening promenade extremely precarious. ^ 

In summer, the past^ires frequently catch fire, from the 
Intfenseness of the heat^ In 1831, Mr, Halsey, an Aaier 
rican gentleman, who has a laige sheep fiom, suBtaii)ed a 
considerable loss by an event of this kind, many of his 
sheep having been burnt. The same heat that occasjoned 
•Mr. HabeyV loss, brought on a violent Pampero; and, 
from the dust and burning ashes that enveloped the dty, 
\ one might have supposed that the day$ of H^cplancmn 

md Pompeii were abo^t tp return^ 
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The winter is mild, yet there are days of piercing cold in 
the months of Junei July/ and August; and thin ice may 
be seen in the- morning, but not any snow* We have here 
the penetrating rains, mists/ and November days of Eng<p 
land, without its ^Qpiforts : from these circumstances, and 
the heat qf the summer, Englishmen feel the cold much 
more than m England, and cling to their fire-sideSj for 
they have introduced those luxuries, and the natives in 
some* cases follow our example ; otherwise, the ladies wrap 
themselves up in their^ shawls, and the gendemen in their 
capotes, and thus pass the severe days of winter. The 
thermometer in winter is generally at 40 to 50, sometimes 
atn35. 

The roads, after heavy rains, are nearly impassaUcj 
fiNnning ]9a»tona^, or mud holes, which jftye dangerous to 
travellers ; but, on the return of fine weather, they quickly 
dry again. The dead horses and dogs, that lie about the 
roads, quickly decay. 

The rich pastures afford food to the cattle aQ the year 
round. The winter's general mildness {Hrevents the ne-* 
cessity of housing them. 

That Buenos Ayres possesses a fine climate, no one can 
deny ; but not to the extent its panegyrists have stated. I 
speak as I have found it, having in vain looked for that 
Italiaa sky, soul-rbreathing softness in the air, that some 
pretend to have found : but it may be defiped a h^thy, 
warm climate. 

The various and sudden changes to which the British 
climate is subject, form a fruitful grumbHng tppic to many 
EngHshmeq^fad foreigners, who can fancy nothing that is 
not foreign. According to their accounts, even the moon 
shines better. here than at home. I will venture to assert, 
that we have in England more real fine days in May, June, 
^uly, August, and September, than in the best months at 
Buepos Ayres. Of our delightful summer evenings, they 
have nothing to compare. To make any contrast of a winr 
ter, in latitude 34, and that of 50, is out of the question. 
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In this part q^ South America, earthqinlow are oidy. 
heard of; we dread not, here, the catastrophes of Pen^ 
Chili, an^ Mexico. 

The prevalent diseases of Buenos Ayres are fevers, soie 
throats, rheumatisni, and others common to Europe. 
Strangers are subject to rheumatism from the dampness 
and searching winds. Sore throats, in many instances, have 
been fatal. 

It has often been observed, that we feel the eflfects . of 
free-drinking here, mpre than in England. I have expe- 
rienced this more than once, and thought it peculiar to 
myself, till others complained of the same. . 

The country round Buenos Ayres is uninteresting ; all is 
dreary sameness. But where, indeed, shall we find the 
charming scenery of our dear England, — its hills an4 dales, 
parks, thick-set hedges, and splendid mansions ? We miss, 
too, that endless chirping of birds, ever heard in pur thick- 
set he'dges. Here, the equeslrian takes his ride merely for 
the sake of exercise, and not from any pleasure the country 
can afford. I did not expect to find villas, paifks, and 
cultivated grounds ; but I thought it would be more diyer- 
sified. 

In a place where horses are so cheap, one might con- 
dude that Englishmen would be continually on horseback, 
but );hey soon get tired of a recreation, in which nothing 
but exercise is concerned. The most frequented ride is to 
the village of Isidro, fifteen miles from the city, the Rich- 
mond Q^his place. On Sundays and holidays much com- 
pany resort thither. It has some attractions in point o^- 
soeneiy. 

The Barracca road is good^upon a par with those oi^^ 
England. Horse-racing and o^her sports are practised 
there, both by Englishmen and natives. 

A ride in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres is not, how- 
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ever, mtirely def aid of int^Mrt i eiQpdcWly in thie fruit Ma- 

weighed down by delicious fruit, the oraogff iri^ii (A0K|^ 
tins is not (heir soil), and the wild aloe, so common in this 
sod t|ie oiqxMite coiitineBft o^Afipiea^ alfevd ta agrMlSlde 
pfqspeet •Butth6W]ld»Me,6Ilieid»e^^»andth^l^^ 
foots and phhta^aCEnglish fields and bedg^, are Mt ta be^ 
seen. The trees (ifthey dan be called so) are qf a mrtwe^ 9Q 
dwarfish, that they seem like apologies for treett» ffltobMl 
m theiv growth by bad miraing. 



The Ahmedaf or public walk of Buenos Ayres, is upon 
die beach, near the mole. It is totally unworthy such a 
city, and in the neighbourhood of all the rabble of the 
town. It is only about SOO. yards m length, with rows of 
trees the height of bushes on each side, and brick seata^ 
which ave too mudb honoured by the fiiir forms thai uaa 
them. A moderate ais»emblage frequent this vtajk^ cuf 
Sunday evenings i the beauty apd dress of the fon^dea 
could alone tempt a stranger to idsit it. On othef days il 
is deserted, except by some elderly gentlemen, who, as in 
our St. James*s Pads and Kensington Gardens, are glad to 
escape firom the multitude, and ccmimuiie with tdemsehrfs^ 

The beadi well deserves its nick^iiame of W^fpUg; 
being crowded with sailors of all nations, grog-shops, stores^ 
&c. The EngUsh jailors idling about the befich would 'man 
a ship of war. A stranger, seeing so many English faces, 
might suppose it an English colony. At night, tb# 
sulors in the grog-shops dance, to the musip of the fiddle 
and flute, reels^ and the College hornpipe in jte^ct^iiiq^ 
astonishing the Spanish girls. At one of diese pMlpenaM^ 
or grog-shops, on the beach, a largo picture was lately 
hoisted, of H. M. S. Boyne in full sail, flags, signids^ &Cf 
streSming. The English sailors mustered in great num- 
bers upon this oceasbn, and rent die ai^ with their cheerpr 
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The seamen upop Uie beach afej al tu)9^8» iloor^M^l 
l^ut not more so tti^ in other pq^yatnes* Ai9lWM» wldif 
have be.en the most refractoryi ciMisiPg ^i? PUP^WW iiir 
£wte. trpublf^t The captain of an Ameriow sUp gfmg to 
Bea, lat0ly 9 m^e application tati^ ea|it%in of one of aut 
pact^ts, for irons, tc^ punish his mutinoixd erew; bttft^ie^ 
plied, that he never had such articles on board htti sMpu 

In no.pairt of the world* are m^twsi of vessela aat^eet to 
iss^h aniipyance from the deserticoi of their arews.* Men get 
into the hands c^crimps, who' conce^ them/ and^iact ihair 
own price from those whp are in want of s^ors. This has 
been in some measure rectified latdy,. Especially since the 
^nj^ression ^jprivateering. Many sailors roam about the 
.country, working-as labourers ; but they soon get tii«d of 
that^andlianker aftejT tbeir old employment, asan old eoaefar 
man likes to hear the smack of. the whip. These '^ beaek- 
rang^^" as they are called, hav^often wished torcuater for 
bis inajesty's ships that hav^ been lying oi^ Buenoa Ajaras; 
but. few or none have be^i accepted. Safioira bej^ Ho fi|id 
there is no service equal to our*s. 

There are two English coffee-houses, or hotels; 
Faiinch's, and Keen's, The former is a very supetior one, 
and provides the dinners given upon our national days, 
such as St. George^s, St. Andrew's, &c. besides numerous 
private dinners of Englishmen, Americans, Greolians, &g« 
It is situated near the Fort. Faunch, the master, and hi9 
vrife, have had great experience in their profession in Lon-r 
don ; and the style of his dinners is hardly^to be exceeded 

, " On the 4 til December, 1883, the Dutch ship of war I^nx, ^ 30 guii8| 
anii^ed at Puenos Ayres, on her way to. the Pacific ; and thirty qf^the crew 
ideserted, during her stay <||£ nineteen days. The biaats came on ihore lal^ 
terly with armed marines, and the men were not permitted to land. 

The Flinch brig qf war Faune arrived on the 11th, and suled on the 
iSd June, 1824: she lost six men by desertion. This brig brought to 
BII6IIC0 Ayres the FrjB^ch A4mf9^> Rosa(nel. 
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tliev6. The king's birdi-day dinner is kept up with gieat 
idmt: ihe room is sunrounded by flags of different nations; 
and they have both voeal and instrumental music. From 
70 to 80 penKms generally sit down to table, indu^g tbci 
mildsters of the country, who are always invited. The go- 
vernment pay us the compliment of h<»sting the flag at Ihe 
Forti on that day. 

Another hotd, kept by a respectable North-American 
female, Mrs. Thorn, a widow, is much resorted to by the 
Americans. 

In the above coffee-houses, they diarge 40 dollars per 
month for board and lodging. An abatement is made to 
those who agree to remain a certain period. Dinner for 
one person, including a pint of wine, is a dollar; breakfi»^. 
tea, and supper, from S to 4 reab each ; and a bed per 
nighty 4 reals. 

On the beach, near the Fort, is a tavern, or ei^ting-house, 
called <he Commercial Hotel; die master of which is a 
Spaniard, but most oj^e waiters and servants are French : 
they have, likewise, an English waiter. Dishes oCjiU 
sorts can be procured there. To dine well, the price 
amounts to nearly the same as at other taverns. The large 
dining-room will accommodate from 70 to 80 persons^ and 
is neatly fitted up. Pictures qf the battle qf Alexandria, 
the storming of Seringapatam^^ portz^its of the French 
Marshals, Bertrand, Drouet, Foy, &c. ; and vibws pf Paris 
and other cities, are suspended round the room. 

The Caf^ de la Victoria, in Buenos Ayres, is very splen- 
did ; we have nothing oC^e sort in London. It may not 
perlutps vie with the I^Qle Colonnes, or other Parisian 
coffee-houses. There are, likewise, in Buenos Ayres, those 
^f St. Marco, the Catalan, and Caf6 de Martin. They have 
^ large court-yards, or patios, attadied to them, and 
stand upon a great space oj^ groimd, more than pould be 
well spared in London for such purposes, where land is 
so valuable. These patios^ in summer, are covered with 
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awnings^ affording an agreeable r^xeBtSttm thejun's h^t. 
They have wells of good water." To each also^ k:attadied 
a bSIiard table; and, as this is i^ pastime to whidb tibey ai^ 
mudi addicted, the tables are always i!rowded. The coffee^ 
rooms are covered with shewy French paper, representing 
scenes in India, Otakeitei Dcm Qi»xote, and designs frmii 
Grecian and Roman history. 

A new coffee-house was opened in December, 1824,. near . 
the church of St. Michael. The music, illuminations, and 
fireworks, in front of the establishment, on the ev^nimg of 
its Opening, attracted a great concourse of people. 

About four miles from town is a pulilic-ho^se caHed 
the York Hotel, kept by a native. CreoUan masters and 
mates of vessels, upon their hired horses, at one dollar per 
aftemoon,«generally stop there; and the horses are so ac- 
customed to it, that it is with difficulty they will go be^- 
yond it. 

In the coffee-houses the charges are very moderate : a 
wine-glass of liqueurs, brandy, or any other cordial, tea, 
cofiee, and bread, half a real ; with toast, one real. The 
waiters do not expect fees, as in England : a capitas, or 
head waiter, superintends the coffee-room.* 
. In the arrangements and decoration o^coffee-houses, the 
French and Spaniards far outstrip us. The English are not 
a coffee-house-going people : that time which other nations 
spend in them, the Englishman passes in business, or with 
his &mily« 

Many Englishmen, upon their first arrival, reside with 

* In the coffee -houses, the waiters are very ioquisitive, and in a manner 
that one cannot be angry with. vA knight c^he napkin got me into con- 
versation, asking me a host oAquestions about England and Englishmen, 
declaring, that he liked them better than any foreigners ; and, after passii^L 
those compliments, which I received with, due reverence, he eagerly d^^ 
manded the reason of the English having such red faces ? i knew he could 
not mean mine, as I am dark, and of a sallow complexion ; so I told him, 
that the rich people drank a great deal of Port wine, and the poor equally 
so o^beer, which accounted for the bloom he had noticed. 
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SfiAidfel ftttdli^i to itiiprote theihselres in the language : 
totty d^Xkbrh pe^ month is the charge. The bouses qf 
MtfK dMsi^bajor and Mrs. Rubib take iii boarders ; these 
flllii^ii hie of Hie highest respectability^ and they have 
ftevi^ Hi^ofaiplished daughters^ whose i^ociety Is very inter- 
fefltkig; but Spanish cookery^ with its garlic and grease, 
no more pleases an English taste, than does that q( thfe 
lYMch* 

Wiii6 PtTBtic BuiLDiNGS, the Fort is the seat ofgovem- 
ment^the Downing-Street of Buenos Ayres: it is situated 
heal* th^ river, with i-esidencestnside. Though sunrounded 
by a ditch, ^h cannon mounted on the ramparts, draw- 
bridges, ft6. it could maker but little defence against a serious 
attack. OhcwouM suppose, that thdse who phose the spot 
oh ^Mch the city is built, had in view the prevention qf at- 
tack by hostile fleets, the shallowness of the water bemg 
h defence against any danger of this kind. 

The Consulado is a respectable-looking house; it con- 
tains a Court Q^ustice, or Appeals, for persons cited for 
debt, of which they regulate the payment according to the 
ability oJT the party summoned, very similar to our Courts 
of Requek;. In cases of debt they are very lenient, seldom 
committing to prison, except for a flagrant attempt at fraud, 
and sometimes givmg the debtor five years to pay his credit- 
ors, which is almost tantamount to a release. Disputes are 
decided by the magistrates, at the Consulado, with an impar- 
tiality that gived universal satisfaction. The English dis- 
putants, it has been observed, are very numerous, causing 
more trouble than those ojF all dtt rest of the town put to- 
gether.' The Post-OfSce Ts he^pn this building ; and on 
Athe first floor (for the house is one story high) is a Music 
iSchool, in the morning for young ladies, and in the even- 
ing for gentlemen. ^ • 

The Cabildo, or Town-House, has nothing remarkable 
about it, but the ^hurch tower, and a long balcony in front: 



it ii buflt in iBe Vkaae^ of whidi it fqrms the weltem temi- 
dftryi Tim gteat potr^ts {MteBW^d Iqr tfae Membnii^ 
Cabilflo^ Aoeoi^diiig to thd oM Spatfinb kw^ hsr^ beto 
fanniM MTithm tfaeie liirele year& It Ms k pnaan &s 
mhial oSekiAeri^ snid Hie head PoUeb'^Offioe y netar ii. . '. 
T)ii£ Bsnk, teidtbeildjoiiiipgrai^ec^liititfis, arl»k>fiy 

X _ J Ou tfit jl.mrL4ui. A 

The H»u£(^ Q^Re^resentsllifvUi Kds beeti lately eon- 
sffuoied; it' fDllcrtts the lAodel^ cm a minor soaley Qj^the 
French Chamtier at Fkris^ and. f alms a peribcttfatefl^are. 
Thq meiiibefs art teatfed in^chep^ tiie piesidbit sold secare- 
tary on the stage, and the spectlitors fxriili»J[>ixes«' A bA\ 
aimonneei^ iM cdidmencenitat and the ^ose . o^httribless. 
The orators, ^hen sfteddng^ idinaili seated; sarAtit thqr 
have no opportunity to display the graces of aetioiii It is 
well lighted, by tasteful chandeliers. The armed soldiery, 
bodi infide and outride the house, destroys the idea of re-^ 
publieanism. 

The Cnstom-Honse has no pretensions to notice, on 
the score of appeanmce, whatever it may merit for its 
convenience. It ^as proposed to build another, in the ex- 
tensive grounds and gardens of the suppressed monastery 
af Le Merced ;. but this, like many other proposittcms, has 
been abandoned. 

The Public Library is a credit to this infant state; it 
contains about SI, 000 volumes. Every respectable person 
is allowed admittance, to peruse the books. Mr. Moreno, 
who speaks English, is the librarian. Scrnie choice draw-^ 
ings of medals from France are in the hbrary. 

There is a small Bo^iical Museum; but the country 
furnishes few specimei^Hfplants. 

The Retiro, occupiecRsbarracks, is on the north, extre^ 
mity of the city, and has nothing worthy of notice about it, 
but its theatrical appearance, and daubs of paintings on 
the wails. There is a large space in front, called the Bull 
Ring, in which bull-fights used to take place. The band 
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perfomis there, for a short timei in the afternoon. It is 
here that criminals are shot, when the punishment is not for 
a state offence. Being . atuated upon high ground, md 
near the river, the Retiro has. a;^Ieasant prospect. In one 
of Ale streets near it, is a large brick building, built for a 
disdHaiy, twelve years since, by Mr. Thwaites, an English- 
man. The speculaticm did not answer, and the house is 
BOW in a state of dilapidation. A windmill, west of the 
towio, is a conspicuous object; it is the only one!m the 
cdttntry, and was erected by Mr. Stroud, also an English- 
ma(n. It had, for some time, the &te of the distillery ; but 
I have heard that it now iflourishes. 

The Residenda, on the soutb side of the Fort, is appro- 
priated as ixk hospital. There are two or three other pub- 
lic hospitak^ including oue for foundlings* 

The Grand Plaza is a large square, environed by biiild- 
ings : on the east is the Recoba, a piazza with shops ; 
on the west, the Cabildo; on the north, a part (^ the 
eadiedral ; and on the south, a range o^hops. Theirs a 
f^ramid in the centre, which, on festival nights, is illu- 
minated. If paved, it would, be an admirable place for the 
parade 0i troops ; at present, wet weather renders it almost 
impassabfe. 

A second Plaza has beeii made, adjoining the other, near 
the Fort, by the removal of the market-place and some dirty 
sheds and stabling. 

The river, the fort, some neat buildings on the south, 
the handsome arch, under which there is a passage to the 
two plazas, the towers of St. E^cisco's church, and the 
Cabildo, taken in perspective ^^ Faunch*s Hotel, would 
form a good pictured ^^ 

At night, the streets are respectably lighted by lamps 
fastened to the walls, which extend as far as the eye can 
reach in some of the principal thoroughfares, in St. Fran- 
cisco Street particularly. A stranger, on viewing this 
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istre^ty would imbibe no mean opinioh of^be city. Th)e 
lamps do not a|g>rd any tbing like the iUiunination ofjAe 
gas lights of London ( they are /equals however/ to mode 
used before tlie introduction of g&s. 

From the state of the pavements^ excefit in the jpriiicip^;! 
streets, walking at.nigllt is very disagreeable— dn wet'^wea- 
ther, dangerous; and here are no accommodating hackney 
eoached to jump into. . . .-. > 

It is intended to pave all the allots; but» fironi-tble 
scardity of workmien and matefiab, it wiU be some : time 
before this can be effected. Those that haye pavenwnls^ 
bating their narrowness^ are similar to the streets of Lon- 
don; the unpaved Ones are very 'miserable.. 

* ■ 

The HOUSES of Buenos Ayres are mostly.bailt of brigand 
white-washed. Very few of them are one story high: they 
are flal-roofed, with a h^h parapet, and have a coud^yard 
attached. The windows are protected by iron bars jj^aced 
lengthwise in the front, so that a Londoner might fancy 
them lock-up houses.. They form a complete fortifici^&in; 
and the. loss sustained in Whitelock's attack ceasea to ex- 
4^ cite sui^rise, recdlecting that our troops had to run the 
gauntlet through an enemy they could not get at. 

Many of the houses occupy a large extent of ground. 
The sala is the prindpal room. The roo& of the houses, 
denominated the mzotea, are very pleasant, espe^iaUy near 
the river; and the party^walls are so low, that a penKm can 
traverse whole streets upon the house-tops. The inhabit- 
ants do not fear robberies, relying upon the strength of their 
doors, iron-barred winders, and barking dogs : of the latter, 
two or. three are in a j^^- . The bars in the window fronts 
are an excellent contmRce, and quite necessary, in a cli- 
mate requiring so much air, and likewise for security, the 
street windows being close to the foot-path, and no areas to 
protect them. They report that this fashion is a remnant of 
Spanish jealousy ; at any rate, it does their invention credit. 

c 
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Mluny of the numskms are specimens of MbofiA Ardlllte<v 
tare; those belonging to the richer class are splendidly 
fhrnishedwidi carpets^ handsome mirrors, &c. Sofittib 
wood is used in building, there is no fear of fire. Ex- 
tensive houses, formerly occupied by the first fiEtmUies of 
the country, ate now tenanted by BritSsb merchants^ and 
the saks that w^re once graced by beauty, music, and the 
dance, are now stored with dry goods, and nothing is heard 
but the hum of budness. 

House rent is very high: for a moderate-sized house, 
from 60 to SOdoBars per month* 

Churches. — » in Catholic countries, the attention of 
Ae Protestant traveller is ever attracted towards the 
ckurdies. Their gorgeous decorations, mujac, dress of the 
priesthood, &c. form so great a contrast to the simplicity 
cf the ipelimned religion, that we gaze, as if >newing the 
iplelidid scenery of som^ tlieatrical spectacle, and, for the 
nement, cease to be astoidriied at 1^ influence which thi» 
impodng church hoi eatei^sed, and stffl continues to exet^ 
dse> ov«r a great p(Ni;ion of the Chvistiah world. If the 
SpanisirGte in Europe are supposed to surpass aH other 
Catholic nations in their strict adherence to the rights and 
6eremoiues of ** holy church," they have not neglected to* 
transplant to South America this formidable engine of 
power. ' The chamns of its music, and its general magni- 
&eaoe, must have bewildered the imagination of the na- 
iSvies, and insured to the Spaniards complete ati^thority^ 

I lM/<e visited most of the churches of Buenos' Ay res,, 
witfi ifaAbaigs I can scarcely desoB^. My mind was eves 
strongly >flnbued wkh recoHectid^W those youthful read^ 
ings of monastic institutions, of o^led monks and nuns,, 
which, in our Protestant land, W only read of; but to have 
the reality before me, absorbed every faculty«^I gave a 
loose to fancy-*«very thought was engaged. 






I believe the fdlomng to ]lie a tdlerably correct list of 
the ehurebes and chapels in Bu^oa Ayres :— 

The GathedraL La Merced. 

St. Frandsco. La Conception. 

St. Domingo. Lodearo. 

St. Ignatio, or College Church. Becohitoi!. 

St. Catalina (Convent of Niuijs). LaPiedad. 

St. Juan (ditto). 

St. Nicholas. Chapelsi 

St. Miguel. St. Lucia. . 

Residencia. St. Roque* 

Montserrat. Hospital. 

The Cathedral is a l^urge domed building, built of hmh 
as indeed they all are. Its outside presents nothing particu- 
lar^ W^h the exception of its loi^ess ; and, in commoa 
with the rest, it has crosses placed upon every prominent 
part. Anew front is building towards the Plaza; but it 
gets on very slowly, the scaffolding being so very expen- 
sive. The interior is lofty and spacious ; it is ornamented 
. with figures of the Virgin Mary and the infimt Jesus, ia 
glittering attire. Jesus on the cross, and saints i^ strict 
costume, occupy places at the different altars. Flowers^ 
artificial and real, are plentifully bestowed, and relies are 
strewed in all directions, informing the fordgnerJhat 
he is in a land where Catholicism once .existed in aU its 

(pristine grandeur. These emblems of peace, in the body 
of the church, are shaded by those of war from above. Sua- 
pended from the ceiling are about. twenty fiaga» taken from 
the Spaniards on various occasions, as at Monte Video, 
Maypu, &c. Fernando J^L is inscribed upon most of 
them. The grand altar^^Borned with eosdy gems ; and 
> when the large and n^mo^s candles are lighted, the effect 
is grand. The organ and* choir are good: the tones of 
the former vibrating dirough the aisles, and the kneeling 
females in black attire, make an impression of no ordinary 
nature. The government and municipal authorities attend 
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at ihe Cathedral on state and feast liays^ fonning profes- 
sions to and from the church. The Sunday mass,- about 
twelve o'clock) is attended by most of the fashion and beauty 
of the town. 

Of all the churches, that of St. Francisco seems most pro- 
fusely ornamented. Virgins and saints of all desoiptions 
occupy every altar and nook of the interior^ clothed in 
rich and fimcifiil attire, which the devotion of the faithful 
has bestowed. The grand altar is very brilliant ; and '. 
when folly lighted, it appears a sheet of gold. Some of 
the ornaments, I should think, are valuable. This edifice 
is of considerable length, and contains twenty friars of the * 
order of St. Francisco, the only community of the ' sort 
now existing in Buenos Ayres. The towers are paved with 
tffingp which, at a distance, lobks like marble. St. Fran- 
idsco's church 'is jny favourite, for, child-like, I am attracted 
by glitter. 

The College church is one I rarely visit, from prejudice 
m revenge at an insult offered to me by one of the ser- 
. vanto» who told me Englishmen had no business there, and 
absolutely took my arm to conduct me out. In any other 
place I should have chastised him.-— It is a gloomy struc- 
ture, both outside and inside, even with the usual decora- 
timifl^ The Holy Ghost proceeds on its different missions 
from this church. 

St. Domingo church is large, with a spacious dome. It 
had, until the suppression, in 18S@, forty-eight friars of 
the Domini^ian order ; amongst whom was an Irish priest. 
Father Burke, who, from motived of kindness, is still al- 
lowed to occupy his apartmen^^He is more than 70 years 
of nge, and much esteemed b3i^MBritish as well as natives, 
being divested of those prejudSfflf which so often disgrace 
his cloth. The rooms of the friars, and the garden, make 
it a comfortable reteeat.'' The interior of St. Domingo is 
light and airy, wimout much decoration ; fiut it contains 
objects that swell the beating hearts of Englishmen*— British 
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standards ranged around the dome^ the trophies of Beres- 
ford's and Whitelock's expeditions. Crawford, with part 
of his division, it win be recoUected, took refuge in this 
church. I have viewed those flags with the most paapfidre- 
collections, obtained, as they were, not in open fight, but by 
concealed and inaccessible enemies; and have felt for the 
fate* of my unhappy countrymen, slaughtered, without an 
opportunity to retaliate, by those who could not have stood 
oiie half-hour before them in a fair field of battle. This 
city is almost the. only one in the world that can boast tbe 
possession of such prizes. 

The church of Le Merced is a very pretty buildings 
with a dome and tower. The interior is compact, ai^d, in 
splendour, very little inferior to St. Francisco ; containing 
virgins, Madonas, holy pictures, &c. &c. in gorgeous abun- 
dance, with the usual quantity of confessionifl boxes. It is 
much resorted to. Until lately, it held forty-five finars, of 
the order of Le Merced ; a peculiar order, allowing its 
professors/ it is said, to wear concealed arms. One of the 
regiments attends divine service, and their band performSf 
in this church. 

The description of one may be sdid to include a descrip- 
tion of aU the churches, as they partake of the same gene- 
ral character, excepting • only that sonie are more splen- 
did than others. No impediment is offered to the admission 
of foreigners into these sacred buildings ; and they may 
roam about ad libitum* The obstruction I received in the 
CoUege church, I am persuaded, was the unaa||^orized act 
of the fellow who ofFesed it. To avoid singularity, it is 
best to conform to their mode of devotion. The eye of 
curiosity will, now and tMke directed towards a stranger ; 
but this is to be expecte^^ough some gentlemen express 
a repugnance to visit their churches for that reascm, and a 
fear of intruding. 

The churches, with the buildings affliched, gardens, &c« 
pccupy a great extent of ground ; particularly those of St.- 
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Juan and Catalina, which were erected at a time when Mt 
ligious enthiuiasm was at its height. 

• The TbeAtrb, as an edifice, has noting to boast. The 
exterior looks like a stable ; but the interior is better thaq 
the outside promises. It has been much improved since 
my arriyftl. They sadly want a new theatre. There is a 
plot of ground near the Plaza just adapted for it : but un- 
less the government take it ui hand, the public spirit of 
individuals, I fear, will not ; and yet, witb i people so ther 
strically inclined, it is somewhat surprising. Almost the 
first inquiry of a foreigner is of the Theatre : at present, 
they smile at its insignificance. 

The pit is large, extending a considerable length froiq 
the stage, with backs to the seats, and partitions to each, 
which serve as a rest for the arms ; they are numbered, 
arid let out under the appellation of " lunetas;" every perr 
son proceeding to his own seat : thus the crowding and fight- 
ing for places, so common in our theatres, is avoided. No 
females are admitted into the pit. 

In the dress circle, some blue silk spread over the panela 
pf the boxes is all that distinguishes it irom the others. 

The dress boxes will contain about eight persons each. 
As they have not any seats affixed to them, those who 
engage them send chairs; or the theatre will supply 
them, by paying a trifle for their use. The price of a box, 
for a night's performance, is three dollars. These boxes, 
and, indeed, places for every other part of the house, may 
be taken for a certain period called a "function," which 
lasts ten nights. Many familigg engage their boxes this 
way, which makes them come i^ponable. 

Under the dress circle, and even with the pit, are boxes 
called palcos, at 2J dollars per night. 

The cazuela, or g^ery, is similar to the one at Astley's, 
except that it is not so large. It is appropriated to females 
alone. The keeping females thus crowded together in 
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;a the^trfj.and separated from thob natural iffofiMtQfj^ 
"seems an abominable practice^, A strapg^r isf apt to &nn 
'^rrolieous opinions of the fair oQcupant^ nf the caa(iiel% and 
can acaree^ bdtleve that the inQst re^pectajlile are i» \» 
found there : but it is so ; and husbands^ brothers, and 
friends, wait fpr them at the gallery door. This ensipm, H. 
is said, they inherit from the Moo^s. The goddesses of the 
«aauala behave in the most orderly manner ; much more ao^ 
I'suspect, than my countrywomen would, similarly situated* 

Over the stage \» inscribed the words—'* Es la Comedia 
Esp^Q de la Vida.** 

The Governor's box was close to the stage^ on what in 
•the London theatres is denominated die Princess side of 
the house; and the cabildo, or box of the chief tnagis- 
ixacy, was in front* But now the Governor's box is re* 
moved to what was the cabildo, and the English consul 
occupies the one lately the Governor's. The Governor, 
^except on national days, seldom attends the theatre. 

That important personage, the prompter, has his little tub, 
as usual, in the middle of the stage, destroying aQ the illusion 
;of the scene, and, from necessity, obliging flie audi^ice to 
hear him as well as the performers. Senor Zappucci, an 
Italian, intent, one evenings upon impressing the audience 
with the drollery of a comic song, fell through the promp- 
{ter's hole ; and the spectators began to consider whether 
this was a part of his.;iang. Fortunately he was not hurt. 
The superior arrangement, in this respect, of the English 
^hea^s, might afibrd a lesson to the most prejudiced 
foreigners. 

The admittance is two reals to aD parts of the house : biiJb 
this does not inqlud^e a se|to It is, therefore, necessmy to 
ftake a whole box, or a siil^e place in the pit (which costs 
three reals), in addition to the admission. 
: Soldiers, who constitute every where the police of the 
city, were formerly stationed both insH^mnd outside of the 
theatre; but this is no longer t^e case; and the eye of 
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tfae repuUican citizen is not offended by their r preflence 
at places of public amusement. 

No refireshmenls are sold in the theatre ; we never hear 
die '^'Oiolce fitiity ladies and gentlemen, and a biH of €lie 
play !'* and the spectators in the pit are saved die nuisance 
of having the peelings of oranges and apples drojqped upon 
them. But then they are not condemned to sit five or jrix 
faoursy as in our theatres ; three hours and a half is the ut- 
most. The pit audience generally walk out between the acts, 
and reassume their seats without disturbance or difficulty. 

Smoking in the theatre is not allowed ; but such charms 
has the segar, that they watch the opportunity of the ab- 
sence of the police to smoke in the lobbies. 
' The theatre continues open all the year round, with the 
exception of Lent; and then music is permitted. 

The regular nights of performance are Sundays and 
Thursdays ; though there are sometimes performances on 
Tuesdays, saints* days, &c. Sunday nights are the most 
crowded, as in- all Catholic countries. On rainy nights there 
is no performance. 

• The usual perfprmanoes at the theatre consist of a play 
and farce ; with singing, sometimes, between the acts. 

** Othello^' is at times performed-^not that of our Shak- 
speare, but a translation from the French. Its absurdities 
and tameness no Englishman can endure with common 
patience ; he looks in vain for those bursts that overpowier 
the imagination,, and electrify the spectators. 
' An ingenious English gentleman translated Cumber^ 
land's " Wheel of Fortune " and " The Jew/" but they are 
too sentimental to please this audience. " Love laughs at 
Loeksmiths,** and '* Matrimonjf" from the original French, 
are stock pieces; and ** The Scottish Outlaw,*' and ^* Charles 
Edward Stuart^*' are very successful. 

The performer s^re about equal to those of our country 
theatres. Of the f^Pkles, Dona Trinidad Guevra takes the 
lead. She has a good figure, a tolerably expressive face, 
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and a sweet, pb^piiiTe ^roiee. In such parts as Leiiiialkirdyt 
and MariUf in ** The Ciiizen^ she excds; and likeime in 
the sentimentaL 

Vdarde i& their first mak perfohnerj and plays tragedy, 
con^dy, j&rce-«-it would be unkind to say, widi Silvester 
Daggerwood -^ and *' makes nolhing of them ;*' for, in 
comedy, he has talent: his tragedy is not first-rate. He 
has the merit of dressing his characters with some regard 
to costume. • I have seen him personate a British officer, 

' with a luiiform coat liearly a copy of those worn by our 
Foot^Guard officers.— The general manner of dress upon 
the stage, at times, approieushes to the burlesque. An £k^- 
lish nobleman is always made to wear the order o£ Ihe 
Garter, and a star, whether in street, forest, or drawing- 
room. Senor Rosquellas, in the part of Lord Leicester or 
Essex (I know not which) in Rossini's ** Queen Elitaheth^ 
wears the dress of a modem French field-marshal: his 
taste and experience should reform this. 

Senor. Cule)l)ras (in Englidi^ Mr. Snake) is made the butt 
of the juvenile part of the audiaace— 'the Claremant of this 
theatre. When he appears to give out the play, they vo- 
ciferate his name. Why they thus make sport of him, .1 
know not, except that he has a peculiarly spare perlte, and 
ia a sort of deputy manager, the Mr. Lamp of the company. 
He is said to be a sensible man, speaking the Spanish 
language very correa%. As an actor, he is both chaste 
and pleasing. 

In low comedy, they^have a good actor, named Felipe 
David, the Listen of the company ; and one Seiior Vera^ 
who is a useful performer, as well as singer, and has abiB- 

* ties of no mean order. His representation of Colonel Coxp 
in the play of " Charles Edward Stuart^\ founded upoii 
an incident after the battle of CuUoden, forcibly brought 
to my recollection LovegroveV Jfto^n, in the farce of 
" The Bee-Hiver ^ 

Our English actresses, when they come on the stage. 
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" pnpuvdfor woe^" hare their white pocbet^iaildkezcfaiefii 
fdniedtodwirdgdiee: h^re they are hdd in the handle 
Both coBtonu are ridiculouB ; and the constant applica^a 
they nake of fhem in this theats* readen it more so. 

"She «rci>eatni ooaasta of tveaCjr-d^t inatmaratal pa- 
taaoKn. The tyta[Aismu hetineai the acts are from 
Haydn, Monrt, &c. &c. as in ibe Eiifj^ theatre*. The 
performances ace ushered in hy ui overture, gCHerally se- 
lected with great taste. 

' Tlie tmneal department has greatly improved ; and they 
jget throiq;h AMBcult eompositioas^with cansideFable spirit; 
constant |»actice, and, above all, the great exertions of 
Se&or Rosqudlas has effected this. This gentleman, a 
Spaaiard by birthi made his first debiit before a Buenos 
Ayres audience m 182£!, as a vocalist. His sdence has 
enabled hipi to Burmount the imperfections of a very inr 
'di&reot voice, and lie ia always heard with pleasure 
Mr. RosqueBas* may be called die founder of the Bueoos 
Ayrcs Opera; iai, until be came, &>e orchestra was very 
indifferent. Mr, Rosquellas speaks English, and is married 
to an English lady. He has been in London, and, I be^ 
lieve, sung with Braham t]^re. He was ably seconded by 
Senor Vacam, also from BJo Jandro, the best huffo I have 
iseen (Nridi, periiapa, excepted)i We had tiie music of 
Rossini night eftcrnight to delighted audiences: the duet of 
" Al' idea di quell metaffo," bom " Tl^e Barber of Seville," 
is as great a favourite here as in Europe. 

The departure of Vacam kft a blank in the musicsd 
world, which has been since, in ^me degree, compensated 



As Mr. R. is an imiKirtaDt pcnonige in Buenot AyreE, I cmnot forbear • 
ilatlogan anecdote of liini ;— In an excurdon toRio ihoeiro, be tookoway' 
'" him R slave girl, reporting [or scandal had done ao for him} that she 
a preoeat from Hie ^Ternor's lady, as a triQing revard fcr the plcasiira 
'^mical taleata hail afli>rded>)ier. This coming lo the ear« of the ladf 
l'"^ her highly incli^nJMaaying, that " she vu not in the bsbitoF giving 
^y her ataves." Ro^ellM, upon his return, was sent to prison, and 
'"^* Ifl accouai for tbc Bl*Te, hy paying a round sate of money. 
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by the sqppeafanc^ of DoBit Angehia Taiii. Skeiiasafihe 
tenor voiee ; the lower tones are of grett depth, and flome 
of them ^she dkits mtibi great effi^ ki a trio fioni Rqssii^'s 
'* BlUabefh Queen nf EngUMA!" 

' During tibe Lent of 18@4» we had sonie deUghtftil muBical 
treats, which rendered the representations of their regidar 
drama very dull, particularly to a foreigner. 

An En^ish mechanic, by name Waldegrave, was tempted 
to make a trial upon this stage as asinger. He sung *' The 
Beautiful Jfatd/'and "^ The Bewtidered Maid/' but he 
{idled to make any impression. His voke was good, but 
he wanted grace. 

In English singing, I doubt whether the inimitable Bra- 
ham would please them. They smile at the idea of our 
having a talenr for music. The finest compositions of 
Ame, Storace, Shield, Braham, &c. might sta^ a chance 
of being suspected to be stolen from foreign composers ^ for 
nothing goes down but Italian or Spanish music. Rosquel- 
las, from being a Spaniard, and singing their jiopular songs, 
such as the ** Contrabandista^**' &c. is just to their taste : 
for, though no longer owning the Spanish sway, they still 
cling to that music which charmed them in their youth. 

With a people so fond of dancing, one would exjiect to 
find a regular corps de ballet at the theatre ; but a dance 
was not to be seen, except, now and fhen, dancers from the 
Rio Janeiro Theatre accex>ted engagements for a limited 
period, until Monsieur and Madame Touissaint, from the 
Paris and London Opera, arrived, who meet with great and 
deserved encouragement. " 

The bolero, £9indango, and the pleasing castanets, seem 
peculiar only to Spain : I had thought to have found them 
common here. The Touissaints have Introduced the bolero, 
and dance charmingly. 

An Englishman, at a foreign theag^, cannot help being 
struck with the stillness and order, iHich form so great a 
contrast to what he has been accustomed to at home. 
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-The theatre of Buenos Aytea, in tbis respect, might 
serve ta an example to those of more policed nationa. * 
But, notwithitandiqg Lord Byron's remark, that he 
would never write a play for our winter theatrea, whilst 
die ' ene-«hilliiig gallery was sufiered to remain ; I prefer 
their boitteroua mirth, and its many inconveniences, to the 
monotony of the foreign sfage. The magnificence and 
ibgenuity of our Christmas pantomime, which every body 
pretends to despise, and yet which all go to see, wiA the 
joyoaa &ceH of SQ many children seated round the boxes, 
CQnTtilse4 with laughter at the drolleries of a Grimaldi, are 
not to be paralleled elsewhere. A London theatre is, in- 
deed, a world within itself. 

Sometimes a straggling English sailor will wan4er into 
Am theatre ; but not understanding it, be soon leaves it for 
thegrog shop. A sulor is always a troublesome inmate of 
a theatre. Ivo of them were passing iheir remarks 
rather loudly, one evening : the audience laughed ; but n^t 
so the police, for th^ handed the two poor fellows into the 
street. Jack swore that he had had many a row ^t the 
Liverpool and Portsmouth play-house, without being mo- 
lested ; and damned such liberty as that at Buenos Ayres. 
I got my weather>beaten countrymen away, seeing them 
inclined to resist ; for unarmed men stand but a poor chance 
with a police of bayonets and swords. 

Managers and actors quarrel in the new as well as in the 
old world. Velarde has had one or two disputes, and left 
the tlieatre. The audience insisted upon his return, 

* ! oiicc witnf Esecl ft most diBgraccful BCene at the Theatre Pron^Blg, at 
Paris. Talma was perfonmng Ctaiui — the houfc Wat crowded, when KiiiHi 
En^liali ladies entered the liozei, escorted by two of their countTTmen, 
military officers. It was at the time when the Britisli army occn^ed Paris. 
Id tsking off tbeir shawls, the backs of th« ladies were, for a momeot, 
tamed towards the pit; when a yelllii|t commcDced fnnn that qnuterj 
which would have disgrac^ savs^i. The interference of the British 
ofUcers increased the coDfo^h ; the most insulting gestures were resorted 
to ; and the ladies quitted the theatre in tears, affording a noble triumph 
to those brave clminpions of etiquette. 
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and the manager was obliged to yield. Thd actor's ap- 
pearance, after these squabbles, is made a triumph by his 
friends ; and the ladies in the cazuela throw bouquets, lite- 
rally strewing the stage with flowers. These disagree«- 
ments ^ve rise to formal appeals to the public, from bofli 
parties^ in the shape of printed addresses. In Velarde''^ 
dispute; the manager had charged him with getting drunk. 
The actor indignantly denied this; but allowed that, oh 
the g5th of May (the anniversary of their indep^idence^ 
he did get a Httle merry, broke glasses, aiid quarrelled with 
die landlord, in honour of the day, as every good patriot 
should do ; and, in answer to a remark that had been made 
upon the graces of his person, he stated, that he did not 
possess Jacob's ladder, to climb to heaven, and Ask God 
why he was not made an Adonis. ' 

A certain priest, Castaneda, having, in a publication, at« 
tacked the character of DoSa Trinidad, for wearing upon 
the stage the portrait of a married gentleman (as he as- 
serted), the lady absented herself from the theatre for some 
nights. On her re-appearanpe, she was greeted with ap- 
plause; the audience reasoning, like our's in the afiair of 
Mrs. H. Johnstone and Braham, that the public have 
nothing to do with private character. 

Performers, at times, in Bueno^ Ayres, announce their 
own benefits— ^even the females. A lady will address the 
audience with all the earnestness so important an occasion 
demands, and will go round the house, delivering bills of 
the intended performance, couched in high-flown language, 
** To the immortal and > respectable public of Buenos 
Ayres," &c. &c. They know how to " biU the town," as 
well as any English country manager. Previous to a bene- 
fit night, they have a custom of illuminating the front of 
the theatre, and exhibiting a transparency of the proposed 
representation;* with bonfires, rocl^ts, and a band of 

* A performance was advertised for a benefit, founded upon the battle of 
Salamanca, In the front of the theatre, on the evening previous, a trans- 
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music at tfa^ door, Thi« has beea ridiculed by one of tha 
newspapersy but it stiU cofitmues ia a d^gtee. 

The British are not great patrons to the theatre: &ey 
asrigntasacause, ihewaatofattracticm; but business, and 
dieir inclination to society among themsdves, are peihaps 
the chief reaspns of their negleet. Th&t^ are, howeyeri 
a number of Englishmen, who find relief from the cares of 
bttsness, and are coristwt attendants at the theatre ; some 
of them, without any fixed object, stroll about, eam^y 
gaadng at the pretty girls, whom they designate by particu-; 
lar names. I hare been much amused, .when they have 
pointed out to me the different ladies, under their fixedk 
appdlaticMis ; as, Imogen, Euphrosjrne, Discretion, Corinna^ 
Zenobii^ the Greeks, &e. One gentleman, Don Geronima 
Salas, they have named the King, from his great likeness 
to George the Fourth of England. The resemblance is 
considerable; only that Don Geronimo is not so corpulent 
as hb Majestyw It is not every day we see men witli per-i 
sons so corpulent as hb Britannic Majesty and. Don Gero- 
nimo : the former (national prejudice apart) ^oes indeed 
look like a king ; the latter is a very handsome man. 

It is not uncommon to see infants a few months old, ia 
the arms of their mothers, and slaves, at the play. 

The ladies attend the boxes in their most brilliant attire,, 
combining neatness witb elegance, mostly in wUte; the 
neck and bosom partly exposed, just enough to excite ad-^ 
miration, - without alarming the most fastidious modesty ; 
a gold chain, or other ornament^ is now and then suspended 
from the neck; the dress, with short sleeves; the hair 
tastefully arranged ; a simple comb, and a few real or artist 
ficial flowers braided about the hair. 



pansncy was exhibited, representing the discomfited French pursued by 
IVelUngton and his troops: they had, likewise, a British flag hoisted^ 
All this was too much for Monsieur to bear ; and a scuffle took place, in an 
attempt to. haul the flag down. On the play night, an O.P. row was 
expected, but all went oflf quietly. 



On a fall nighty the theatre presents Si sjiettaele of 
lovdy women, that a stranger would hardly expect. I 
iiaye often oOntemplated liietkii willi theur dark expressive 
eyes and raven hair, adding, if possible, more beauty t6 
countenances already so beanllfbl. 

I think no city in the worlds of the same pOpabtton^ 
can boast mote charming fi^maiea than Buenos Ayres. 
Their appearance and brilliancy, at the theatre, is not ex^ 
ceeded ^tii^ at Paris or London ; and I writ^ from a tde* 
laUe af (juaintance witli Ae theatres of both capitals. It ^ 
is true, the costly diamonds and waving plumes, that 
blase from the persons of the British and French fair, are 
not to be seen in Buenos Ayres: tiiose appendage, how*' 
ever, in my humble opinion, add not to female loveliness. ' 

The theatre was re-opened on the 16th January, 18S5, 
under the management of Messrs. Rosquellas and others, 
after having been closed two montibs for the purpose of re- 
pairs and alterations. Great improvements hav6 been 
made : the seats in the pit are covered with crimson velvet ; 
the whole interior of the house has been cleaned and 
painted ; the stage thrown tmsfre forward, and the orchestra 
enlarged. A new drop-scene is ed^ibited, ^iidth the arms of 
the country and other devices painted upon it; and, iSp^n 
being better lighted, the theatre has now a neat appearance. 

The operatic department constitutes the diief attraction 
of the &eatre : in this they have Rosquellas, Vacani (the 
renowned ^uffo), the younger Vacani, Vera, the two Se- 
8oras Tanis, and Doia Angelina Tani, who sings as ex- 
quisitely as ever. Vacani, npon lus re-appearance, after a 
short absence, was hailed with shouts of approbation, and 
bouquets of flowers thrown upon the stage. 

In the dance, we have Touissaint, his wile^ and a corps* 
de baUet, including some Portuguese comic dancers from» 
Kio Janeiro. Regular ballets of action now take place,, 
in lieu of the pas de deux, and pas seul^ of one or two 
principal dancers. 
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Undev the old Spanish regime^ the season of Lent wais^the 
most gloomy pftrt of the year ; it is now the gayest : we have 
operas and ballets two and three times a week, to delighted 
audiences ; selections from The Barber of Seville, Figaro, 
Henry IV. &c. the orchestra led by Masom, the skilful 
Masoni, whose talent draws forth raptures of applause. 

It is in contemplation to get up regular^ operas, instead 
of detached pieces : Don Giovanni has been menti<Hied-«- 
Rosquellas to be the hero; he would both look and perform 
it admirably, at least to those who have not seen Ambro- 
getti. 

At the theatre door, on performanoe nights, several hand- 
some carriages are now. to be seen, with lighted lamps 
and well-dressed servants, belonging to English and other 
families. When I arrived, in 1820, scarcely one wa^ in ex- 
istence. Were a Spaniard to revisit this place, after an 
absence of a few years, he would feel surprised at the alter- 
ation ; the rigid &sts of the church laid aside for innocent 
enjoyments, the hum of business greeting his ear, and 
European strangers every where meeting his eye. Old 
Spain's ancient dominion of Buenos Ayres is gone for ever: 
a few of the old school may yet cling to the mother country ; 
but the grand mass of the people, especially the. younger 
branches, are decidedly patriots* 

An amateur performance took place, on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1825, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
those who had fallen in the revolutionary wars. It was a 
full house, and profitable — the reverse of Silvester Dagger- 
wood's. Orders «re not admitted to the Buenos Ayres 
theatre. The play was Virginius; and the different parts 
were sustained by gentlemen of the city, in a style ^o^ cre- 
ditable, as to put to the blush the regular actors. 

A North-American Frenchman, named Stanislaus, last 
from the Havannah, has given several exhibitions at the 
theatre upon galvanism, slight-of-hand, &c. aided by ma- 
chinery, the best I have seen of the sort. His performance 
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vf0» tAote than upon a par with our English i^fessdrs. 
The natives declared^ he must have dealings with the devil^ 
or how could he transport handkerchiefs &oni the poc]|etft 
of individuals in the theatre to the lofty towers of the Ca* 
bildo. in the Plaasa? and this» iliey asserted^ he had done. 
Stanislaus was rewarded with good houses^ His pronun- 
ciation o'f the Spanish language excited bursts of laiighter ; 
it was a mixture of Spanish, French, ahd Elhglish. 

A Lecture on Astronomy was attempted ; but it did not 
meet with the success it merited, either from a want of taste 
for this instructive science, or that the audience conceived 
the theatre ah improper place* The lecturer reialding hisr 
part, diminished the effect. 

An Englishman (Bradley) has a Circus, which is some- 
times open on Sunday afternoons, and on saints^ days. 
Bradley is a decent horseman and clown ; but he has to^ 
contend with many disadvantages. 



British Residents. — Before entering into a delail of 
the manners and customs of the native or Spanish part of 
the population, I shall take some notice of the variou§ 
FOREIGNERS who have become riesidents in this city; 
Of these the most numerous are the English : I have 
heard, that the province of Buenos Ayres contains, of men^ 
^omen, and. children, 3506 British individuab, according 
io a census tadkeh in 1822. 

The British merchants are a respectable body in Buenoi^ 
Ayres: the commerce of the country is chiefly in theif 
hands; and, taking the clerks, servants, and others em- 
ployed in their barraccas, or hide warehouses, as well as in 
their houses, the numbers are ve^ imposing. Most houses 
have a Spanish clerk, who (as well as his English brethren) 
generaQy boards and lodges in the house. 
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. The following is a list of the British mercantile establish* 
ments at present existing in Buenos Ayres :— 

afmii. Brown, Biiclisaa&» and Co. Messn. John Bailey. 

Agents for Lloyd's. C. S. Hanrey. 

Dickson, Montgomery, & Co. Thomas Eastman. 

ifCrackan and Jamlcson. Thomas Fair. ^ 

Miller, Eyes, h Co. Thomas Nelson. 

Miller, Robinson, & Co. Green and Hodgson. 

Winter, Britain, & Co. Richard and William Orr. 

Flowes, Noble, & Co. ^mp and Priestley. 

Duguid and M'Kerrell. Stewart and M'Call. 

Bertram, Armstrong, & Co. John Ludlam. 

fieyworth and Carlisle. James G. Helsby. 

William P. Robertson de Co. ^ Henry Hesse. 

Anderson, Weir, & Co. John M'Dovgall & Co. 

Tayleure, Cartwright, & Cov John Harratt & Co. 

William Hardesty & Co. R. B. Niblett. 

Joseph and Joshua Thwaites. Daniel Mackinlay. 

John Gibson & Co. Thomas Barton. 

Hngh Dallas & Co» George Macfarlane* 

Peter Sheridan. « Stephen Poddicomb. 

John Appleyard. Robert Utting. 

Most of the above houses have their corresponding firms 
at Rio Janeiro^ Monte Video^ Chili, and Peru, forming an 
immense link, of no mean importance, to the trade of 
Great Britain. 

Our merchants, in Buenos Ayres, are not only land and 
stock-holders ; but^ since the establishment of the Bank, 
they have become Bank Directors. In thus identifying 
themselves with the country, I am persuaded, they will not 
forfeit one iota of their independence. 

In 18^1, the British merchants in Buenos Ayres advanced 
to the Buenos Ayrean government a sum of money, by 
way of loan, which was punctually repaid, contrary to the 
expectations of many ; for as this money was lent only a few 
months after a revolution, when Ramirez and Carrera 
were in the field, threatening the province, its return waa 

problematical. 

The majority of the British merchants are natives of 
Scotland, proverbial for their talent and activity in trade. 



l^thdilt being accused of undue partiality, I mdy safely 
assert, that our mercliants do honour to the country iii 
which they are domiciled. Quoting the language of Dori 
Valentin Uomez, at theking's birth-day dinner^ of April 23; 
IBSS, *' The English citizens haye shewii themselyes wor- 
thy of the distinguished character they haye acquired* Iii 
Buenos Ayres, they haye always been good fathei*s of fami-^ 
lies, and good guests. The province owes them eyery 
protection. 

The clerks in the mercantile houses are kept pretty 
closely to business, from eight in the morning till netet 
the same hour at nighty holidays excepted^ which is fag- 
ging work. 

Besides the merchants, there are a host of English shop-^ 
keepers. The street of La Piedad is iull of them ; and 
they retail almost eyery article that can be mentioned. In 
all parts of the city, the eye continually meets with English, 
and their inscriptions in front of the shops; as, iapatero 
Ingles (English Shoemaker), Sastre (Tailor), Carpenteria 
(Carpenter), Roloxero (Watchmaker), &x. &c.; and the 
quantity of British subjects dispersed all oyer the country, 
as collectors of l^^ides, agriculturists, &c. is more than would 
be belieyed. 

A trifling jealousy is, at times, to be observed amongst 
the natives, at the numbers of the English resident here ; 
the former supposing that we have a monopoly of business, 
arid drain the country of money. These false reasoners in 
political economy cannot comprehend that, in trade, obli- 
gations are mutual, and that for our goods we buy their 
produce, often at a ruinous price. All increase of popu- 
lation to a new and thinly-peopled country, like Buenos 
Ayres, just released from a disgraceful thraldrom, ought to 
be viewed as a benefit: the well informed know it id 
be so. 

The British medical practitioners at Butoos Ayres are-*' 
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Dn. Leper^ Dick, Oughim,* Jenkinsonj and Whitfield : 
the two last are apothecaries. Drs. Leper and Dick are 
surgeons in his majesty's navy, and are allowed to be^ men 
of talent, and have good practice. 

A phjrsidan here is not so profitable a concern as in 
England : the guinea fee dwindles to a dollar per visit, 
though to a £Bivourite doctor they make presents. Once, in 
London, I remember seeing thirty single guineas, for as 
many visits, lying upon a doctor's table, the result of a 
moming'-s work ; and this was thought but Uttle, to pay for 
house ezpences, carriage, &c. . 

A Medical Board has been formed here, whieh, a short 
time since, examined into the qualifications of the different 
medical men, propounding questions which, I am told, 
would have puzzled Esculapius himself to answer. Two 
unfortunate Irishmen were caught in the trap, and forbidden 
to practise. Paddy, at no time, likes his talent to be de- 
predated : accordingly, one of them took up the pen, and 
wrote a long philippic ; the other did not confine himself 
to this, but made use of language, in the full senate of ^ 
medical sages, that consigned him to a dungeon for three 
weeks, and he was afterwards banished the country. A 
French doctor was suspended, for an error in the accouche-^ 
mentofalady. 

There is a North-American doctor (Bond), and plenty 
of native ones. r 

I should think this w6uld be an excellent place for quack 
doctors; indeed^ they are beginning the trade already. 
A v;iedicinc called Panquimagoge, invented by a man 
named Le Roy, " the immortal Le Roy/' as the papers 
stated, was puffed up, as being a certain cure for all com- 
plaints, equalling the miracles of Prince Hohenlobe. He 
who doubted the efficacy of Panquimagoge, was rated an 

* Dr. Oughan has returned to England, in the Kingfisher packet : some 
eccentricities in the doctor's conduct occasioned the British consul to' make 
application for his being sent home. :a^ 
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ignoramus* Its diBcavetetf it was added, had a stotue ofl 
gold erected to liis memory in the Havamiah* During this 
infatuation, the medicine sold at an enormous price; but the 
bubbly soon burst: several persons became seriously illt 
and others absolutely lost their lives, by taking it. ^ The 
former enthusiasts looked quite ** chop-fallen." Strange 
to say, -several Englishmen were the dupes of this quackery;, 
indeed, the old and young, healthy and infirm, all took 
Panquimagoge, 

Several English have purchased estancias, or farms for 
breeding of cattle ; but, I fear, they will find some diffi^i^ 
Culty in competing with the natives, who have every ad- 
vantage over them in this branch of commerce. 
- The British Commercial Subscription Room, in Buenos 
Ayres, is a concern entirely British ; and none but those 
of that natioQ are, by the laws of the room, allowed to 
subscribe. The present subscribers are about fiftynsix; 
and it is supported at a moderate expence. It has been 
established since the^year 1810, and affords not only a 
relaxation, but a source of continual information. A con- 
stant look-out is kept for vessels arriving and departing; 
and entries are made of them, and sent home. By means 
of excellent telescopes, national flags can be discerned at a 
great distance. They have a constant supply of English 
newspapers : the Courier, the Times, Morning Chronicle, 
Bell's Messenger, Liverpool and other Gazettes, as well as 
those of Buenos Ayres, Price Currents, Shipping List, 
Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, Navy List, and 
other publications. The room contains the best maps of 
Arrowsmith, of the four quarters of the globe ; charts of 
the river Plate ; a picture of Nelson's death, finely executed, 
and another of the battle of Copenhagen. A committee 
have the management of the room, but its general superin- 
tendence devolves on the secretary. Correct mercantile 
information can always be obtained there; and every 
stranger is at perfect liberty to collect the news of the day 
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akbough, from the nature of the instttutionj none but 
British aubjecta can subscribe. To enjoy the privilege of 
reading ip the rooms, the parties must be regiilarly intrpr 
4uced by a subscriber. All British residents of respecta?. 
bility are expected to subscribe. 

. The .members dine together once in every quarter, at 
Faundi-s hotel, and discuss the affairs of the society. 
. The British Commercial Room is held in the house of 
Mrs. Clarkjt Dona Clara ; and what person has visited 
Bubenos Ayres without hearii^g of this lady-f^the ** Lady 
Bountiful*' of the place ? 

Th^e is a library of English books attached to the 
room, consisting of 600 volumes, and which i^ every day 
increasing. It is a distinct affair ; and natives of all couur 
tries can subscribe to it. Several Creole gentlemen, who 
speak English, North Americans, &c. belong to it. The 
secretary to the Commercial Room acts as librarian. 

Some individuals have attributed illiberality to the Com- 
mercial Room, in not permitting those of other nations tq 
become members ; but, waiving the righ^which the British 
have for an establishment of their own, if they like to sup- 
port it, Great Britain might be involved in war, and it could 
not then be pleasant to come in daily contact with natives 
of hostile countries. 

Letters arriving by British vessels were, until October, 

■ Clerks are no longer permitted to enter the reading-room, unless they 
subscribe, or make application to their employers for a ticket : this they 
have declined to do, and keep aloof from the room, depriving themselves 
of their chief source of amusement. . 

f Mrs. C. formerly possessed a handsome competence, gained by keeping 
an hotel ; but her fortune has been much reduced, by advances made to 
her late husband^ Captain Taylor, and by losses in different specnlationa. 
She has now retired from business, and lives upon a moderate annuity. 
Her adopted daughter. Dona Panchita, who is grown a fine girl, resides 
with her. Captain Taylor was a visionary, yet a good-hearted man : he 
died in October, 1822. I am informed that it was he who first lowered the 
Koyal Spanish flag, and hoisted the Patriot flag, at the Fort, at the begin- 
ning of the revolution. 
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18S1, forwarded tb'the Gommerciid Room, which cxfllected 
and paid the govemment the postage y bot this arrttnge^* 
ment ahrays caused great jealousy to fbreigners^ and they 
are now sent to the Post Office, where every facili^ is af-' 
forded. Many English letters, however, to persons up the- 
country, never reach their destination, from the practice 
of allowing any one to take letters from the office who will 
pay fer them : mean curiosity has caused the loss of many 
letters by this mode. 

. The recent establishment of packets to Buenos Ayres 
the first of which, the Countess of Chichester, arrived oir 
the 16th April, 1824) is an event of some consequence. 
They bring the correspondence for Chili and Peru, open- 
ing a direct and speedy communication with regions^ which 
Spanish jealousy, not many years ago, had shut out from 
the rest of the world. The captains of these packets must 
4iot, for the present, expect to find their employments to 
Buenos Ayres very lucrative : but little specie goes heme, 
and there are few passengers that can afford to pay the 
packet price, which really is not exorbitant, considering 
the excellent accommodations and fare. provided; viz. For 
the cabin, ^80 sterling ; steerage, £40. Their arrival is 
looked forward to with great anxiety by all classes. At 
iSrst, they made long passages; latterly, they have im- 
proved in this respect : the Lord Hobart packet came out 
in forty-seven days ; the Eclipse brought thirteen passen- 
gers, chiefly gentlemen connected with mining afiairs. 
They will soon prove a profitable employment to their 
commanders; and, certainly, the system altogether reflects 
the highest credit upon the British government, the only 
nation which has such an establishment. 

The inclination which Englishmen, engaged in business, 
have, when at home, to live away from the scene of their 
pursuits, at a short distance from town, is shewn here ; and 
we have the Stockwells, the Kenningtons, the Newingtons, 
the Camberwells, &c. of Buenos Ayres, with the attached 
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fiurm-yards, orchardsj and gardens^ similar to those in the 
vicinity of London^ wanting only the stages^ and the eighteen* 
peimy ride from the Bfmk and Gracechurch Street. 
Their houses may be easily recogniaed, from the degree 
of neatness and comfort attached. The house of Mr. Fair^ 
intuated upon an eminence near the water-side, southward 
of the Fort, is a good land-mark. Mr. F. has lately built it 
^ a considerable expence. Mr. Cope's house, near Ae 
Retiro, I think the most pleasantly situated of all. 

The British have been engaged in numerous dispute^ 
with this government. The last that occurred was in April, 
1821, upon the decree ordering all foreigners to take up 
arms; which the British very properly refused to do, for 
it could not be expected they would submit to be made 
parties in their quarrels. Captain O'Brien, of H.M.S. 
Slaneyy then at anchor in the outer roads,^ was appointed 
British agent, and a long correspondence took place. The 
affair was, however, settled by the merchants, and Captaii^ 

* The 'Slaney was stationed in the puter rpads, iPon^ January, 1621, tq 
Febi:uary, 1822. . Captain Stanhope assumed the command in October, 1821, 
Captain O'Brien having been promoted. A laughable event happened during 
her stay in the outer roads : — She was accustomed to signalize with Uie shore. 
One day, a black felloiv was ordered tp whitewash thf; wall from which th^ 
signals were made on land : he was mistaken by those on board for a signal 
ball ; and, by a reference, his position corresponded with the order, to bend 
sails. Accordingly, the boatswain piped all hands, an^ never were sails bent 
with more dispatch : the crew, tired of their monotonous life, felt ei^Sr tq 
leave, and with alacrity obeyed the command. During this time, Blackee had 
taken another position on the wall : book opened again— it made the number, tq 
unmoor the ship. This corroboration of the first order was hailed with joy. 
Another moveinent was imperfectly understood; it seemed to convey — 
^end a boat on shore for the captain ; and a boat was sent for explanation. 
Captain O'Brien was astonished : the wall was examined ; and (here they 
found the black man harmlessly pursuing his work, unconscious of the im- 
portant part he liad been performing, exposed to the ardent gaze, and 
rusing the bei^ting hearts, pf 150 men* At a distance of eight miles from 
the shore, a mistake of this sort cannot surprise. The crew were greatly 
disappointed, and, taking hold of one of their shipmates, a black man, 
declared that, as they amused themselves on land by making signals with 
one of his colour, he should be the answering pennant. 
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O'Brien felt diispleased^ conceiving that, having been thruc(t 
feihvard ofSciaDy^ every arrangement ought to have come 
through him. This quacrel caused some stir in Buenos 
Ayres. One or two members of the Junta threatened us 
lustily ; but those Tybalts were silenced by the moderate 
party. Since then, Mr. Rivadavia's administration has 
mad^ every thing go on amicably and smoothly. 

The dispute between Captain Willes, of H.M.S. Brazen , 
and the government of Buenos Ayres, catised a consider- 
able bustle. Captain W. was ordered, by his instructions, 
to board all vessels of his nation upon their arrival ; in the 
execution of which, his boat was fired upon by the gun- 
brig stationed outside. * Other disagreements took place; 
and Captain W. was ordered to quit the shore in two 
bburs. He did so. When on board, fruitless efforts took 
place to accommodate matters. The boats of H.M. ship 
took possession of their brig, and sent her to the inner 
roads. The public mind was inflamed by a string of false- 
hoods and misrej»esentations published in the Centinella 
newspaper; the doors of one or two English houses had 
threatening placards stuck upon them; and a list was 
handed about for signatures, to avenge the insult offered 
to their flag. I. am not aware, if they meant to attack the 
Brazen : volunteers for such an expedition, I should think, 
would have been scarce. The British addressed a note to 
Captain W. soliciting, that, if consistent with his duty, he 
would leave Buenos Ayres, as the present irritation might 
lead to extremes. The Brazen sailed for Colonia; her 
captain stating, that nothing but consideration for his 
countrymen on shore should have tempted him so to do : 
and thus the affair ended. 

The government had promised protection to British per- 
sons and property, the quarrel being -a private one ; but 
retaliation would, no doubt, have taken place, had Captain 
Willes remained, and seized any of their vessels. The 
Buenos Ayres government were somewhat precipitate 
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ifi their proceedings, and wanting in their respect to 
iji^ officer of a nation, which, if not iq alliance, was on 
teims of strictest friendship with them. It was regretted 
t|y many, that Captain Witles refused to come on shore, 
vfhen solicited by Mr. Rivadavia. Our captain was sadly 
hampered by what he conceived to be his duty, and the 
alarm on shore. Those gendemen who had been long, 
settled in the country, with their wives and families, wished, 
I have no doubt, that the Brazen had been a thousand 
miles ofi^ particularly the female branches ; though none, I 
trust, possessed spirits so mean, as to brook insult for the 
enjoyment of present comfort. 

The outer roads had long been an object of dispute. I 
regret that, in this instance, it should have deprived us of 
the society of an officer, whose amiable manners and dispo* 
sition delight all who have the happiness of knowing him. 
At Monte Video, Captain Willes was literally adored. I 
do not think the British would have been seriously molested, 
for they had i^umerous friends in the town, and Captain 
Willes was not without his advocates. A pamphlet, shortly 
after, appeared, said to be written by an Englishman, ex- 
posing the malevolence of the Centinella. 

The appointment of consuls will prevent these disputes 
in future. Our naval ofi\cprs are not the best diplomatists; 
they would, as a member in the House of Commons ob^ 
served, " much rather fight than write." 

Some Germans, in Buenos Ayres, were in a terrible 
fright, lest they should be taken for Englishmen, when the 
;Supposed work of retaliation should begin. In complexion 
and appearance, they much resemble us, and tbey nearly 
all speak English. Germans and Americans are all de- 
^nominated Englishmen by the natives ; they cannot find 
out the distinction. A Creole boy once told me, that he 
.supposed every body to be my countryman, that could say. 
How do you do ? in English. 

In the little disagreements that take place on the beach 



betw^n the saSors and the natives, tbe term English 
brute h always appUed to tl^e £Dnner. These disputei 
are rare, fot our jailors do not mu; muqb amongst thenu 

Mr. Woodbine PaiAsh* the Biritish consulrgeneral for 
Buenos Ayres, ^eems well od^pted fpr the staticm he fills ; 
his manners are mild and gentlemanly* The two vjcer 
consuls, Messrs. CfriiBtbs and Poussetj share in ibe same 
praise; the latterj in cpuntenanoe and figure^ much re* 
sembles the royal family ; if he were a trifle more portly, 
one might fancy him the- Duke of York. 

The different states of this part of South America^ such 
as Entre Rios, Cordova, Santa Fe, Mendoza, &c. sent 
Members, to attend the congress in Buenos Ayres, em- 
powering the government to act for them in the treaty with 
{England; which, after considerable discussion* has been 
signed and ratified. Mr. Parish, attended by the vice- 
consuls and Qther gentlemen, went in state to pay his re- 
spects lo the governor upon the occasion. The reception 
of the consul was, of course, flattering : the flag was hoisted 
at the fort, and a gun fired. The clause which caused 
most debate in the congress, was that of religious tolera- 
tion. Some of the members seemed alarmed. It was, 
however, allowed, with free liberty for Protestants to build 
their own places of public worship. This is something 
gained firom ancient prejudices. I have not, however, a high 
opinion of English devoutness in Buenos Ayres. We have 
now a sort of prayer, or methodist meeting, held in a private 
house. A captain of a Liverpool brig brought out some 
religious tracts, which he circulated, and hoisted the Bethel 
flag in his vessel: I fear he found JSuenos Ayres an imcon- 
genial spot for those subjects. 

Another article in this treaty which has given general 
satisfaction, is, that no British subject shall be compelled 
to military service. In any disputes upon this topic, th^ 
British have been the only foreigners who have stood 
forward to resist it; the others have remained passive 
spectators. 
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On Staidays and holidiiys/ihe Bridsh dnd American 
consuls hoist the flags of their respective nations Trom the 
tops of their houses. The Buenos Ayres flag floats by the 
side of the AmeTkan : Colonel Forbes, like a skilfiil 
maiiager, studies the taste of the town. 
* I have noticed, that many of fny countrymen, in theii^ 
desire to revisit their native land, still talk of returning to 
Buenos Ayres. They certainly must feel some attachment 
to a country in which they have lived happily for a series 
of years. Eight or ten years of absence from home makes 
a great alteration amongst our dearest friends ; some are 
dead, and others are absent, or indifferent. In Englapd, 
too, every one must be content to mix with the crowd. 
> A great many of the English are perfect masters of the 
Spanbh language, having obtained their knowledge of it 
by a long residence in the country, and by coming to it at a 
very early age. I have been surprised at the quickness 
with which English children learn it : in a few months they 
are able to carry on a conversation, whilst those of riper 
age take years to attain it. When a man gets near thirty 
years of age, he feels little inclination to study languages. 
• In mentioning any thing of the English females in 
Buenos Ayres, I feel a delicacy bordering on timidity, 
and ought to recollect the homely proverb, " The least 
said is the soonest mended." Certain, however, it is, that, 
with some exceptions, they are not a fair specim^ of our 
country. Those placed in the higher circles are few in num- 
ber, and appear to be amiable women, as are many whom I 
will take the liberty of calling the second class; but with 
respect to the lower orders, I can only S£^, that I have been 
more than once reminded of the neighbourhood of St. Giles's. 
In reply to some remarks of a Spanish lady, I mustered 
courage to tell her, that, in spite of all the charming women 
of Buenos Ayres, we had those at home who equalled, if 
not far surpassed them ; of which I would speedily convince 
her, could I, with Harlequin's wand, waft her to my country. 



where they may be 9een in all their charms of beaaty i|i^d' 
splendour; and that the few who traversed the ocean, 
formed no criterion, a voyage to South America being, 
rather a serious undertaking for a lady* 

In commenting upon the dowdy appearance which some . 
of the British females make in this country, I am not sin- 
gular ;— all my countrymen converse Upon it;* and join me 
in my opinion. 

FamiUes should never think of bringing pretty umnarried 
servant girls with them from Europe ; they are almost sure 
of losing them. Be the girls ever so determined, they 
will find a difficulty in resisting the offers of marriage, 
from the numerous English bachelor mechanics, who are 
at a sad loss for wives: — a. Spanish wife is not to their 
taste. Therefore, those who wish to keep their servants, 
must choose the ugliest they can procure — something that 
may be an antidote to the warm passions of our English 
Damons. An importation of British females with tolerable 
personal charms would answer here, as well as in many 
-other places abroad. I wish some adventurer would 
beat up for recruits amongst the nursery maids at the 
west end of the town in Lotidon ; it would be an excellent 
speculation, and serve the poor girls into the bargain. 

Several Englishmen have married Buenos Ayrean ladies ; 
and, from all accounts, they do not repent having done so. 
The worst of it is, in marrying into Spanish families, one 
may be said to marry all the family, for they exj^ect to 
reside under the same roof. The English resist this, 
and with success : the good sense of their wives will make 
them conform to our ideas ; yet the parting of a beloved 
daughter from the paternal roof must be a painful task 
for parents, whose only consolation is in yielding her to 
the arms of the man she loves. ^ 

Englishmen married to Spanish females have been, in 
a degree, obliged to conform to the Catholic ceremohies 
of marriage. • The over-scrupulous will start at this ; \)}x% 
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if they have ever been in love, they will readily conceive 
that liiese oaths of fonn may be swi^llowed with as much 
ease as many of the absurd ones of our Custom-House« 
The difference of religion, in liberal minds, cannot in 
any way dbturb domestic harmony: we differ only in 
forms. 

So great were religious prejudices not many years ago, 
that a lady would have hesitated, and her family interfered 
to prevent a marriage with one of " heretic creed." The 
alteration is a credit to their understandings; it evinces 
that they are neither bigots nor fanatics. A generation of 
children are now springing up, half English, half Creolian, 
speaking both languages; their fathers teaching them 
English, their mothers Spanish. Could we look a few years 
forward, and see these youngsters grown to maturity, loving 
the land of their birth, and having a yearning towards 
that of their fathers, what important consequences may 
not result, in cementing friendships between nations that 
once regarded each other with a rooted dislike. 

Englishmen who have married in this country, I should 
presume, intend making it their adopted land. It is an 
alternative that would cause me to pause: I could not 
consent to lose the hope of again seeing my paternal home. 
Now, if I could fancy such an event, as taking my Buenos 
Ayrean wife with me to London, lodging her in some 
fashionable mansion near Grosvenor Square, or in the 
Square itself — visiting the Opera and all the Theatres- 
pointing out to her Rossini, Catalani, our Braham? 
Stephens, Kean, and Macready, and explaining their 
different talents, poor Rosquellas, and the Senoras Tani, 
would be quite forgotten ; and, instead of a ride on the 
Barracca Road, or to San Jos6 de Flores, San Isidro, &c. 
conducting her along the Queen's Road to Putney, Rich- 
mond, or Windsor— taking a stroll with her in Kensington 
Gardens— Heavens ! whither will my imagination lead me ? 
and why cannot I per&uade some kind-heafted Creolian 
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to give me liis daughter, and two Huiidied thousand doUars^^ 
in return for the fond love I should lavish on her? 

The marriages of English people have been performed 
by captains of vessels of war, or in the presence of two 
or three merchants, whose signatures are said to be suffi- 
cient acts of parliament. The residence of a consul will 
obviate some of these difficulties* 

The Bridsh community, in Buenos Ayres, lost one of itd 
chief ornaments, by a melancholy suicide, which took plac^ 
in December, 18^4— that of Mr. Dallas, who cut his throat 
with a razor : disappointment in business is stated to be 
tiie cause. He has not left his equal in Buenos Ayres ; hii^ 
character fully warranted that expressive term in the 
English language — a perfect gentleman. 

The death of Mr. Rowcroft, in Peru, caused infinite re- 
gret amongst the British in Buenos Ayres, by whom he 
was much respected. He was, probably, the first alderman 
of the city of London that ever crossed the Andes. It 
was hard to meet his death by the bullets of foreign soldiery. 
It is some consolation, that accident alone caused the fatal 
affair. It is said, that he was taken for a Spanish officer^ 
Mr. R. being clothed in his uniform as Colonel of the City 
Light Horse, a dress he appeared particularly proud of. 

A son of Sir Robert Wilson arrived here, and went to 
Peru ; but he soon returned, and went to the Brazils, in 
order to join his father's friend, Lord Cochrane. 

Amongst my countrymen in this city, may be found some 
very eccentric characters, who would be accounted originals 
even at home. 

Who has visited Buenos Ayres without having heard of 
the noisy drunken Englishman, Jack Hall, the Caleb 
Quotem of the town, and who, in appearance and dress, 
looked as if he had just escaped from Newgate. Poor 
Jack died in July, I824f, and was carried to the grave in 
his own cart, which had, for a series of years, borne so 
many of his countrymen to their last abode, and on- that 
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aocoont waa called '^ the Engliah hearse." Hall wias a 
Jack of all trades, painter, glazier, whitewasher, &c« &c. 
The Spaniards, when he first arrived amongst them, viewed 
him as a prodigy. 

Irishmen naturalized into American citizens, or what are 
called *' Irish Yankies," £rom time to time pass through 
Buenos Ayres, on their route to different parts: I have 
koown several. It is heart-rending to think, that political 
events should thus have estranged men from their native 
countrjr, and made them its bitterest enemies. It is true, 
they ^^rail against a rock they cannot pull down.** If an 
excuse can be found for them, it is that the hopes of their 
youth have been bilghted, and that oppression has made 
them' aliens to their i[iative land. North Americans remark, 
that those who abus^ Great Britain most in the United 
States are our own countrymen. I believe it; and in the 
fabification of their long-told predictions of England's 
dowqfigJl, there is a wider field opened for their hate, an4 
to brood upon what is to happen to ill-fated England. 

As regards some Irishmen whom I have known (or, if it 
must be so, ^' Irish Yankies*")^ I sincerely regret that I can- 
not embrace them, take them by the hand, and call them 
countrymen. I have noticed them to be -men of warm 
imaginations; and when listening to any detail of Irish 
intrepidity in the French war — and where is it that Irish 
blood has not flowed ii; torrents for the cause of Great 
Britain ?-«-their hearts appeared elated, and they knew 
every Irish officer who bad distinguished himself; they 
spoke of his deeds with rapture, and, for the moment^ 
assumed, their natural character of British subjects;—- for, 
say what they will, a man feels little enthusiasm in the 
glories of any nation but his own. I congratulated one 
upon the change in his ideas :— *he started; " No," said he^ 
*'I regret not the past; I am, and ever will remain, an 
American citizen.** 
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There, are three North- American mercantile houses-* 
Mr. Ford ; Zimmerman and Co. ; and Stewart and M*CaD* - 
The residents are few, excepting the casual visitors. I 
find a difficulty in distinguishing them from EngUshmeni 
though a Creole friend of mine pretended to do it, describ- 
ing the Americans as generally wearing white hats, specta- 
cles, and carrying a stick. This observation I afterwards 
found tolerably correct * We laugh at their phrases — " I 
guess/'— "I calculate,"—" I expect," &C.5 and they retort 
upon our continual use of " You know," in conversation, ' 
It will be well for die two nations, if their friture dififerences 
consist only in laughing at each other's peculiarities of 
speech. 

The North Americans carry on a considerable trade in / 
this river^ and have brought some valuable cargoes from 
China aiid India. Flour, lumber, a few dry goods, soap; 
&c. are their general import; salt vessels also arrive from 
the Cape de Verd, which article is at times very profiHiable;; 
Now and then the domiestic manufactures of North Ame-^ 
ricaare brought to this market; but the profit of thend, if 
any, must be very small. The immense capitial, machinery^ 
and talent of England, must for a long time give her the ad- 
vantage over every other nation ; and as regards North Ame^ 
rica, I should not suppose it would answer her purpose td 
divert her population from the health-inspiring pursuits, of 
agriculture to a pernicious manufacture* . Their chief com- 
merce is in flour ; and owing to one or two bad harvests in 
this province, the advantages have been great* It has beeii 
sold at thirty dollars per barrel ; the cost in North America 
being only seven or eight. During the year 18^3^ upwards of 
70,000 barrels of flour was thus imported into Buenos Ayres. 
For a country so luxuriant in soil to be dependent upoii 
foreigners for bread, appears strange; but agriculture is 
yet young in South America. 

The North-^American trade is mostly carried on in ships 
with supercargoes: the captains are a superior set of men^ 

fi 
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But fbw Englirii ships arrive; they ^e nearly all brigs« 
coiiimanded by our roughest seamen: but these brigs 
often contain vsilQable cargoes. The Americans inanage to 
nib about the world with smalt cargoes. A ihimber of 
their tessek come here for the purpose of being solJ and 
broken up; which seems to be a good speculation^ if we 
iday judge fh>m the number hauled upon the beach for thai; 
pujrposet tliose ships that cut such a dashing figure at first 
sight, have otily '^ a goodly outside^ but are rotten within." 

'the cireuinstance of North America having been dK 
first to acknowledge the independence of tins provinoe haa 
not insured to her any particular commercial privileges. 
In a coffee-house, one evening, I witnessed a serious debate 
amongst some Creolians; one of theni^ in die heat of su'gur 
inent, asserted that the acknowledgment by North America 
was of no more consequence to the state, than if the prO^ 
vince of Santa F& had done so. The acknowledgment by 
Spain and England is wliat materially interests them: 
North America, however, has decidedly paved the way for 
this. 

Although there are a great many North-Americto me« 
chanies, yet we find very few of them have shops of their 
own in Buenos Ayrea. Iii the manufacture <^ boots, shoes^ 
hats, &c. as well as dry goods, they must yield the palm to 
us. In the stores, a preference is ^ven to English hams^ 
cheeses, &c.; but I have tasted American artides of iim 
description, of good quality. The Americans, aware of the 
partiality, pass off* many of their goods as English; and I 
have purchased American soap with the British crown 
impressed upon it. 

Perhaps in no part of the world has such^a marked 
distance been kept between Americans and Englishmen 
as in Buenos Ay res; but this, I rejoice to observe, is 
subsiding. Both parties are to blame. The English are 
said to ba the most conceited nation on earth; it may be 
true, but our North- American friends have a touch of that 
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^pniity iikewue. When told df this^ they reply, HMt ''theii^ 
vices they inherit from us; their virtues are pecudiarly thdif 
own/' 

Mr Rodney, the miniflter from North Ameriea, departed 
diift life o» die 10th of June, 1884. His death was sudden^ 
from an attack of apopleky. The evening previous to bis 
decease, he had a Utfge asseciablage of viMtors at his houses 
He was a pbki vepubMcan of the old school, and maeh 
esteemed by all parties : he has left a large fiunily. Th^ 
government of Buenos Ayres evinced the most marked 
respect to his memory.* Colonel Forbes is the Secretary of 
Legation: he has be^i in Buenos Ayres since October^ 

* The following are extracts from the decrees issued by the goveroment 
on the occasion :— * 

*' A sepulchral monument^ at the expense of the government, shiill be raased. 
aver the nsmsias oi the Hommndile CsMar Augustlis Rodney, as a memoriy. 
«f ^atitttde. 

** In the funeral rites to be observed towards so distinguished a citizen ^ 
the following orders shall be executed. A Battalion of Infantry, with four 
pieeeeof Light Artillery, shall he stationed at the place where the body is i» 
be bwffied. Aa the corpse leaves the honse of his decease, the fort sliatt fire 
a national salute. Another similar salute shall be executed by the Light 
Artillery, on the entry of the corpse into the cemetery. On putting it intn 
the grave, the battalion being formed, shall fire a general discharge. 

*^ The geofiral staff of the arasy, and the chiefs of «11 the departments/ 
shall be invited to meet at the house of the government* to aceompany tho, 
ministers during the said funeral rites."' 

The funeral was the grandest thing of the sort ever seen in this country. 
A great concourse of people of all nations attended, on horse and foot; 
not the l^ast remarkable of whom were the Catholic clergymen. In Jthe 
detail published of the ceremonies, we read the following observations :•— 

*' In addition to the civil authorities who attended, it was peculiarly pleasing 
to all the Protestants, to observe the public respect shewn by the attendance 
of the head of the church, and many of the most distinguished Catholic 
clergymen, the Rector of the University, ftc; proclaiming, in the most 
unequivocal manner, tlie increasing liberality of this Catholic people. They 
had, before, kindly granted the Protestants the privilege of a burial-ground; 
and on this occasion they attended, with the greatest respect, to all the 
exercises of the funeral, and mingled their sympatlites with our's. Tlieir • 
high-minded example in this instance is at once indicative of the elevation 
ftnd nobleness of their character, and worthy the imitation of Christians of 
pvery name and country." 



lUKK m acted m agent to Uie United States till the amTid 
of Mr. Bodaey* 

The FawcH aie numerous in Buenos Ayies; report says^ 
Uiey are equal in number to the British, but I donotbelieye 
it. Their trade hei^ what there is of it, must be advan- 
tageous: they briiig every requinte for the bdies' toilet; 
&ns, silk stockipgSy perfumery, scented waters, gloves, 
jewellery, and those nic-nacs in which the French so 
much ezod. Some shops make a great figure in French 
goods, as silks^ shawls, and every essential to gratify female 
taste. Roqmn, Meyer, & Co. is the chief mercantile French 
house; but there are numbers of Buenos Ayrean and other 
firms, that import largely from France, as do also some 

TlnarKah hoUSCS. 

There are ftnany gentlemanly and intelligent men amongst 
the French settled in Buenos Ayres ; but the mass will not 
bear a comparison with the British in point of respectability. 
Frenchmen themselves allow this, and laugh at the billiard- 
maikers and waiters of Parisian growth. The superior 
dass are to be found in the best societies of the city. Their 
lively manners and conversation have ever been a contrast 
to the reserve of the English; and, as companions, they 
may be more sought after than my modest countrymen: 
a Frenchman b at home in all.countries. 

The English likewise vbit the first fitmilies, ^d give at 



Mr. RiradaTia made an oratioa over the grave ; the concluding words 
ran thus :~> 

*' lUuatrious soul of CsBsar Augustus Rodney ! return to the bosom of thy 
Creator, with the elevation and confidence to which you are entitled. Being 
his image here on earth, separate not thy compassionate regard from this 
country, which is so highly honoured in preserving youi; remains. Yes, we 
will preserve them, as the most precious treasure that this soil can receive. 
[Taking' some earth in his hand.} '* And thou earth! that art going to 
cover these venerable remains, receive also the honour of t>eing mingled 
with the most fruitful seeds of idrtue, and cause it to produce similar heroes, 
that may inunortalize the American name." 
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times splendid enteitainments, or terlMlias; yet, I have 
fancied, they appear more happy when amongst themselves. 
Their behaviour has been attributed to pride and many other 
caus^: the French term *' nUiuvaise honte,** aflbrds a bet- 
ter solution. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, I am con- 
vinced, the British character is esteemed ; and, however the 
French may beat us in companionship, they cannot deprive 
us of that esteem. 

The news of Napoleon's death caused great tribuh^n 
in French society at Buenos Ayres. It was some time a^e 
they would believe it: it must be a trick, they said, of the 
English; and until the causes of his death became so wdl 
authenticated^ expressions of foul play were more thaii 
'whispered. Their love for this *^ man of blood" has ceased 
toastonbh me: were I a Frenchman, it is probable I should 
love him too.* On Bonaparte's birth-day, in 18S1, I ob- 
served the tri-coloured flag waving from a French pulperia 
near the beach. This flag, once so formidable, and which 
made every Briton prepare for ^* bloody fight,'* now floats 
harmlessly in Buenos Ayres, beiiig used as a signal for 
merchant vessels. 

A great many Portuguese are residents of Buenos 
Ayres, as merchants, shopkeepers, &c.; they carry on a 
constant commerce with the Brazils. 

The jealousy, bordering upon contempt, in which the 
Spaniards affect to hold the Portuguese, is very conspicuous 
here. At the theatre, when a Portuguese character is 
represented, the performer is arrayed fantastically, strutting 
about the stiaige with self-assumed importance, amidst vehe- 
ment laughter and applause, as fervent and more boisterous 

* A translation of O'Meara's work, in French, has appeared in Biienos 
AyreSy with the consequent conclusion, that Sir Hudson Lowe must be a 
perfect brute. In Spanish, we have one or two diatribes agunst the British 
government, and their tyranny exercised on the seas j but the malignity so 
apparent in the observations destroys their effect. 



than that bestowed upon Sberidan'^s ^fitde eunmng Porta* 
gnete^" baae Mendoia. 

GsRMAHS, Italians; and, ihdeed, the nattyes pf al| 
fountries, are to be met with in Buenos Ayres^, as inerc^ants^ 
store and shopkeepers, &c. 

Difr. SdunaVng, agent to the Prussian Linen Cqmpany^ 
has lately established an extensive mexicantSe house ii| 
Buenos Ayres, The Prussian cloths and flannels have 
been boi^ht with much avidity, a preference being giy^n ta 
ih^m from their being cheaper, and some say better thaii 
cur's. Mr. S. sold his cloths SO per cent, cheaper than 
the English could afford to sell. It is hard to be undersold 
In a foreign market, in what was onoe considered ouar staple 
commodity. Britisb skiH, however, I have no doubt, wiH 
surmount ihi» temporary advantage: the repeal ef the wool 
tax may be one step towards it. 

Persons, Dispositions, and Manners of tbb Naitive 
OR Spanish lNHABi¥ANTS.-rIt might be supposed, from the 
latitude in which Buenos Ayres is situated^ that the &ces and 
general appearance of the natives would partake of a dusky 
hue : as regards the male sex, this is ceritainly the Case, though 
here and there the reverse is seen. Of the femalesj^ howeverj^ 
many can boast a countenance of rpjses and liUes, eqpiai to. 
those of a colder climate. Amongst the mulatto cast, there 
are some pretty girls. I have nodced that some distinct 
tions are kept up, the word mulatto beiiig often used as a 
term of reproach: this is illiberal. One or two familieB 
of red'haired children are rather remarkable in a country 
where the darker hue predominates. I really thought they 
were of Scotch extraction, till I was informed to the con- 
trary. Some scandalous wits have dared to be jocular on 
the occasion, asserting that they must be the offspring of 
Beresford*s Scotch regiment, the 71st, who were here in 
1806. 
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It is n»ely we fled, in Buenos Aymsi a pevian mutked 
wiih the sm^ pox, vaccination being fraeraUy pnustig^ ;^ 
and very few defenned people. Indeed, tbe generality of 
them may be called handsome* The young men aK^ wtH 
grown, possefls good figures, aad Aeir manners iiender them 
truly agveeaUe. 

Faces may be seen he«e, of female beauty, worthy a 
painter's study ;— ^he intelUgent darik eye, polished fore** 
head, and persons moulded by graoe itself. England is 
called the land of beauty, and it deserves its name;^ but 
beauty is not peculiar to England alone. Buenps Ayaaa 
contains within its walls as mUch loveliness as imagination 
can dream of.f 

The stately elegance of walk, for which the Spanish 
ladies are so remarkable, is in no place more conspicuous 
than in Buenos A3rres; and it is not confined to the upper, 
class-— females of all descriptions possess it; one must there- 
fore conclude it to be an acquired accomplishment. If my 
fair countrywomen would deign to imitate them in Ais 
respect, and get rid of that ungraceful postman4ike pace 
they now have, I should love them all the better. 

The inhabitants possess a happy medium betweoi French 
vivacity and English reserve. An Englishman feds at 
home widi them ; for should he be deficient in the language, 
he need not &ar that his blunders will be laughed at. In 

* Foreign nations d^Iy appreciate tbis invaluable discpTery«..In England 
alone, the birth-place of its immortal author, a portion (I believe^ a rtrj 
small one) still persist in denying its-eS&cacy : '' A prophet is no prophet 
in hit own country." 

t Conspicuous amongst the fair-liaired beauties of Buenos Ayres, is the 
Senorita Dona Scgunda Iglesia. This young lady (and she is not yet 
sixteen) is a perfect Hebe. Dona Isaa:ca, her sister, two years younger than 
herself, forms a charming counterpart of the fair Seguada. 

Anotbfr accomplisU«d SAd elegant girl, whom we EaglishiiMn have o#ine4 
the Marchioness (from her likeness in face to the Marchioness of Hertford), 
attracts much admiration. She is. an enthusiast in music : at the theatre, 
when the orchestra performs any of her favourite airs, her animated coun* 
tenance evinces the emotion which this divine science inspires. 
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uckaeWf ihey are proyerl»al for their kind attention, as 
many of my xsoimtrymen have experienced, preparing every 
little delicacy tbey think will please^ It is only to know 
these peo]^, tQ esteem them. 

Their happy dispodition, and having so few real cares, pro* 
tect ihem firom suidfle, that calamity which afflicts popu* 
lous Europe. The fiiture provision for a fieunily, indeed, 
scarcely enters their thoughts,in a cowitry where ^^ a fathom 
of beef can be purchased for 9ixpenoe.'' This es^pression 
was uised by an English *f beach-ranger," when trying tq 
prevail upon some, pf a Falmouth packet's crew to desert, 
*. Although there may be fSunilies who, in the commoii 
acceptation of the term, are well off, yet I do not think 
there are many who are extraordinarily rich, that is to say, 
worth from 30 to ^5Q,000 sterling. Houses, catt|e, and 
land constitute the best property. 

The enthusiasm with which the Spaniards regard the 
female sex, like most other Ihings, has, doubtless, been 
exaggerated. In Buenos Ayres, if they have not exactly 
caught this enthusiasm, they have done better: their atten-- 
tions are founded on real respect to the virtues qf the sex, 
and are therefore more likely to last. 

The character given to Spaniards of all descriptions for 
jealousy of their females, mu^t have been either fabulous, 
or a great change has taken place; for nothing approaching 
to it can be observed in their descendants here. The gen* 
tlemen conduct themselves with the most marked politeness 
towards the females, paying them the greatest attention 
and respect. I have heard it asserted, {hat they make neg-? 
ligent husbands. In every populous city, no doubt, many 
pf this class are to be found; but those Buenos Ayrean. 
husbands, whom I have the pleasure of knowing, seem 
devotedly attached to their wives, behaving with a tender- 
ness not every day found even in England, that land of 
domestic felicity. 

The ladies- appear equal in affection; and are kind and 
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tender mothers. It is pleasing to see die eaxe and fimdness 
they bestow on their ehildren. A stranger need JK>i be a 
day in Buenos Ayres without dtscovering this ; aid. such 
traits speak volumes. They do not follow the unmotherly 
practice of putting their in&nts out to nurse, thinking it no 
disgrace to suckle their own ofispring. In my opinion, 
there is as &ir a proportion of married happiness in tiiis 
city, as can be found in those that bear a name of being 
more domesticated. 

The compliments of salutation are much the same as in 
England with the gentlemen, viz. the good old hearty 
shake of the hand. The French embrace of the maks^ 
kissing each other, is not followed; for which I am better 
pleased. Much as I esteem my firiiends of Buenos Ayres, 
I ¥rish no other than female lips to touch my cheek. The 
salutation of the females, on bidding adieu for long journeys, 
or on returning from one, is kissing and embracing each 
other: in this respect they differ but little from Britbh 
females— perhaps a littie more fervent. I have seen ladies, 
when returned from a voyage to Monte Video, hug their 
old black servant, who has come to meet tiiem on the beadi, 
with all the ardour of afiection, so different from our notions 
of propriety. 

Shoidd a lady be seized with a fit of yawning, she crosses 
herself with the most burlesque sanctity. The style in which 
they cross themselves, requires a rehearsal to imderstand it : 
they touch the cheeks, chin, ^ and bosom, quick, with the 
thumb, or, as a military man would denominate it, "in 
double quick time." 

A very pleasing practice exists, of giving flowers to 
visitors, as a mark of respect: some fair lady hands a rose 
or tulip. I recollect, a charming girl gave me a rose, a few 
days after my arrival, and my vanity was not a little gratified 
by it; and I felt some mortification in finding it was only 
the common civility of the place. 

Smoking segars is a general practice-^L might almost 
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add| mUh meBi ivwien, and childiien; the ladled of tko 
better dase alwajrs excepted, though report iayi, iSstey uriU, 
in MiMti take die hixury of « segfar. I hope report hat 
erred in this respect-* indeed, I think it has; for suck aa 
outfall against my Enj^sh fieelings, ae a Bnenoi Ayrean 
lady smdUng, would abate much ef the entiiusiasm I feel 
for tliein. In the male sex I Kke to see it; and the pleasure 
it seems to afibrd, has repeatedly made me regret diat I am 
no smoker. Here boys of eight, nine, and ten years of age, 
may be seen smoking. 

The English soon get into the fashion; and most of 
them are as fond of the segar as the natives, who are 
smoking from the time they get up, until they go to bed* 
If they ride on horseback, a segar is in their mouths. 
Should they want a light in the streets, it Is only to stop 
the first person they meet smoking, to obtain one. I have 
often smiled to see a first-rate CreoUan dandy lighting his 
segar from that of scmie dirty black fellow. 

Havannah segars are the favourites^, but they are dear, 
and not at all times to be had in perfection. The paper 
<mes, or segars de Hoja, made firom the tobacco4eaf, are 
mostly used, and by many preferred. The manufocture of 
them affords employment to a great many people, inchiding 
females. 

So refined are their ideas of politeness, that* a person 
3moking invariably takes the segar from his mouth, when 
passing another in the street. 

In another branch of pcditeness, Buenos Ayres is not 
putdone, even by Paris itself; viz. the constant custom of 
taking off the hat, when meeting each other in fye street. 
The English mode of touching the hat is too groom and 
footman-like, to be followed here : their*s is taken entirely 
from the head ; and, when in compliment to ladies, they rcr 
main uncovered until the objects of their politeness hav^ 
passed. It is managed gracefully— removing the hat ftam 
behind, similar to those who. are accuston^ed to wear wigs . 



I 
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it may bCi to save the fronts fipom dihpidadoD^ ^viiidi such 
continual calls on <liem would ooeaaioh.'^ 

The plant caDed yefba^ the growlb of Paraguay and Ihe^ 
Brands, 19 the tea of Buenos Ayres. They drink it out of 
a smidl globe^ to which a tube is fixed^ nearly as long as ouf 
tobacco-pipe; it is called the matt6-pot^ and the beverage 
drawn from the yerba^is ^^mtttti. Hiese pots are gene- 
rally of silver; and Ihey hand them from one to the other, 
in drinking-r-a practice not the most cleanly. When I first 
saw. the tubes in the ladies* mouths*, I conceived they were 
smoking. Matt^'has not a bad flavour, but nothing equal 
to tea. It is reported by some to be pernicious to the 
teeth. In visiting parties it is always handed round. It 
carries such an idea of the tobacco-pipe> that I do not' much 
admire seeing these matt^pots in the hands of liufies. 

The general time of meals in Bu^ios Ayrean ftunifies 
is pretty neariy as follows :-^They have matti the first 
thing, which they often take in bed; at eight or nine, 
they have what we should call breakfast, beef-steaks, &c.; 
dinner at two and three ; matti at six and seven, foQowed 
often by a supper. The fashionable London hours of 
break&sting at one and two in the afternoon, aiid dining 
at eight and nine in the evening, have not travelled to 
this quarter of the globe yet. They drink wine out of 
tumbler glasses. 

The sieHay or afternoon nap, is not so regularly taken 
as formerly : they have got more into the habits of business, . 
and cannot afibrd time for sleeping in the day ; and it does 
away^ith the remark, that, during siesta time, nobody is 

* I remember once meeting a Fnenchouui at Paris, whom I had knowj^ 
at London in rather indifferent circumstances. He had obtained an office 
in the palace of the Thuilleries ; and, upon my congratulating him thereon, 
he said, that it was all very well, except the d— d hat busidess. Oni 
asking for an explanation,, he stated, that, being a pubUc oflker, he was 
obliged to take his bat off so often, that it cost him ^30 per annum fpr thai 
single article. 
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to be Been in the streets, but Englishmen and dogs. The 
siesta has its regular season ; it is supposed to b^^ with 
the sununer season, in October, and end at the close of the 
sununeri or jiassion week. The plodding and industrious 
world cry out against this practice, as encouraging sloth ; 
but I think a nap after dinner, in warm latitudes, both re- 
freshing and conducive to health. 

Houses are not provided with the convenience of bells: 
their servants are sununoned either by calling, or making 
a noise upon the tables. At meals, the servants and slaves 
are in attendance at the table. 
^ They retire to rest, in winter, at ten or eleven ; in summer, 
later, as at this season they enjoy the cool of the evening 
from the azoteas, or from seats near the windows. 

A walk in the streets on a fine summer's night is not unin- 
teresting, from the number of ladies vralking and at the win- 
dows. Evening is the time devqted by ladies to shopping. 
A night previous to a holiday or Sunday, the shops are 
crowded. 

In families of respectability, which have unmarried daugh- 
ters, weekly tertulias^ or public dances, are often held 
during the winter, which, they sfty, are for the purpose 
of shewing the young ladies ofi^ and getting them husbands: 
as 1 am not in the secret, I on}y give it as I hear it. 

These dances are got up at very little expence or pre- 
paration* One of the ladies presides at the piano ; the 
refreshments are cakes, sweetmeats, and liqueurs: a few 
dollars provides for all; and .1 like their plan— -it looks 
more like a friendly entertainment. The siunptuous re- 
pasts provided on such occasions in England^ bespeak 
so much of ceremony as considerably to mar the pleasure. 

On birth-days, compliments are sent and received, with 
presents of sweetmeats, &c. and dinners and tertulias are 
given. Those days are more kept up than with us ; but 
the itinerant musicians, about the doors, has a little fallen 
off lately. 
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Sweetmeats are much eaten, and by the children in l^rge 
quantities. In coflfee-houses they sprinkle the tolist with 
sugar : an English child would call them '' sugar-babies." I 
am not dentist enough to decide whether this is one of the 
causes of decayed teeth, so of^en observed in young people* 
and the prevailing malady of the tooth-ache ; but persons 
are continually seen with their faces tied up for this com- 
plaint : it is, indeed, a disease of the country. Bad teeth 
is a sad drawback, as they are both '^ useful and oma- 
mental;*' and the purchase of new teeth and gums, in 
Buenos Ayres, would be rather difficult : besides, all the 
world must know about it. In London and Paris, such 
things p^s as nothing. 

When walking in public, the female rarely takes the arm 
of a gentleman, except it be night. This seems to us an 
unsocial fashion. At dark, however, the restriction ceases, 
and ladies wiU then honour us by accepting our arm: with 
married persons this is more common. The Englishman 
and his wife, in spite pf Spanish modes, are seen trotting 
comfortably ajpng the Alameda, on a Sunday, arm-in-arm, 
as if at home. 

Neither is it the fashion for gentlemen to escort the ladies, 
but to the theatre, or public places: their visits and shop- 
ping are in company only with their own sex. If a fair lady 
should wave this rule, and allow us to proceed by their side 
for a few streets, it wotdd be the height of vulgarity to offer 
the arm. In England we have other notions of gentility. 

At the ball room, the females sit together, when not 
engaged in dancing. During this pause, some gentleman 
will, with hesitating steps, approach them, and solicit a lady 
to waltz, or dance a minuet with him. 

The Spaniards pride themselves upon the delicacy and 
respect with which they treat the females; and though 
there are many Spanish customs which I think " more 
honoured in the breach than the observance/' this is one, I 
trust, wiU last for ever. 
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The Buenos Ayreans are passionately fond of danicang. 
Their evening hours are g^ven to this pastime: in their 
houses, daughters^ mothers, ns^t grandmothers^ will enjoy 
it with all the spirit of youth* To me it b the most 
gratifying «ghi>— a proof that age is not always aeeomr 
panied by moroseness. I have been delighted to see 
father, mother, dai^hters, and sons, daneuig with that 
apparent happiness, as if hfe had no other object but 
enjoyment. 

WaUdng in die environs of the town, one evening, e 
fyxxiStf dance attracted my attention ; and I looked through 
the windows. The ladies saw me, and tibe maater of the 
house came out, entreating me to enter, with the Spanish 
complimenl^ ^^ that hb house and hwiy were enfirely at 
my service*" He seemed disappointed at my dedinuig the 
invitation. These evening family dances are very &sci* 
nating. 

It is said, a Frenchman, from his gaiety, never gets old; 
the observation applies with equal truth to this people. 
In our peculiar England, education, climate, and the 
state of society, render its inhabitants more thoughtful 
and care-worn: we regard as frivolity what other nations 
consider the essentials of existence; yet, in general, we 
are not the gloomy people foreigners would paint us; 
We can love, and hate, too, yith all or more of the fervour 
ascribed to wanner climes. 

Of the dances, some are {Mretty. The steps of the Spanish 
dances have a great sameness. The ladies appear grace- 
ful; but, indeed, when is it they do not? 

The cielita^ or little heaven, is opened by the parties 
chaunting a part of a song all tfie time in movement, and 
smacking their fingers together; it then {»oceeds tp the 
figure. 

The contre-danse is involved in intricacies and positions 
rather difficult to a stranger; twistmg the arms, mid 
running in and out, like the game of Tbread-my-need)^, or^ 
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exeepting the tumbfing part, the comic dance in Mother 
Goose. The Engliah contrenlaiise has more^ life aad 
variety both in mumc and figure. 

Walttfing id a favourite ; they have not read the lecturea 
of our iBOcalidtft upon it^ but indulige in the mazes of tUa 
luxurious) cbmce. 

The nitiuet dan^ here 10^ I thinks tame and ungracefid* 

The piano forte is the favouzile iiRtsical instrument} and 
every well-educated young lady is supposed to posses^ 
aome knowledge of it. I have heard them perform with 
great taste wa^ skSl. The young and interesting daughter 
oi DcHa Cornelius Saavedra, Dona Domingaj I thought, 
^ccelled; and» with instruction, would be a proficient. 
This young lady, with a countenance }ust ^^ budding into 
beauty," baa talents^ * which, if properly cultivatedi wiU 
adorn society. Her father, Don Cornelius^ was the first 
Director of the Province after the Revolution, and one 
of the old and respectable , families. Hb manners are 
very pleasing: in person, he much resembles a British 
general officer. Like many others, he has forsaken the 
sword for the ploughshare, and resides upon his estate^ 
mnety mileafirom town, on the banks of the Parana. 

A good piano will sell for 1000 dollars: the English^ 
la this likewise, take the lead, and those of Clementi^ 
Stodart, &c. are found in many houses; Miss Saavedra 
has a fine-toned one of dementi's. The French and 
German ^anos do not readily sell. 

Mide teachers of music (and, on mentioning these, th^ 
remark of Anastasius occurs to me) find^good employment 
in this city, where all are so musical. An English lady^ 
Miss Robinson» gives lessons on this Jieavenly science., 

The Consukdo musical school-rooms, witili the young 
ladies warbUng there on a morning, repeatedly attract the 
attention of die passing pedestrian. At one o'clock, at- 
tended by their mammas and slaves, with music-bool^ 
xmder arm» those httle syrens trudge home* On one oir 
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two occasions^ there has been a public trial of musical sisfll, 
a sort of show-off before their relations and friends. 

A musical subscription society, called The Philharmonics, 
has been established, and the most respectable natives and 
foreigners are subscribers. The vocal and instrumental 
performers from the theatre attend there. It is a superioi:. 
affiiir, and held in a spacious sala of what was formerly a 
prison^>^he '^ Coona:*' Orpheus has driven away the 
ministers of justice. 

Using an English phrase, the mothers of Buenos Ayres 
keep '' a sharp look-out** after their daughters, attending 
them to public places, and ih the streets. Should the 
mother, by any chance, be absent, the care is probably dele- 
gated to a slave observant, who may have their secret orders 
whispered to them, as well as other <trusty centinels. But 
cannot the slave be bribed? If report speaks true, they are 
so; and the ardent lover has been ready to embrace the 
black messenger that has conveyed to him tidings from a 
beloved mistress. 

Young ladies before marriage are, by some mothers, 
watched with great strictness, not unlike austerity. I fear, 
females here, as well as in other countries, have often given 
their hands without their hearts. " Why did you marry ?" 
said a friend of mine to a lady who seemed unhappy. " To 
gain my liberty," she eagerly exclaimed, " as many others 
have done before me." 

Marriage with the Buenos Ayres female takes place at an- 
early age, frequently at thirteen and fourteen. Certain it is, 
they ripen into womanhood much sooner than those of our 
clime -, and their beauties more quickly fade. An English 
female at forty looks as young as a Buenos Ayrean at thirty. 
How many charming and iittractive women we find in Eng- 
land at the age of forty; and though I cannot quite agree 
with our gracious sovereign in his admiration of *^ fair, fat, 
and forty," yet I have known, at home, some ladies at that 
age with charms and acquirements sufHcient to alarm a 
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a^nsitive heart. In Buenos Ajies I bave UkeiriBe seen 
fim«le8 wjbose beaaly eeems to imprave as yeacs advancQi 
\m% tbjs is a save (x^pinence. 

In marriage, the custom of all tlie fiaonily Uviiig togellies 
seemsstraxige to English ideasj and w^ cannot helppictuxiiqi 
petty Jea^Hisies and quanels amongst su«b> a groupe* 
Custonii ho^ever^ and ihm naturalhappy temper, free fyxa 
the corroding cares of more populous countriesi pr^v^it 
these. I cannot help admiring their hapi^ess in this 
vespect, and I trust they may long enj<^ it« I know the 
misery I should feel^ were I a father* to see a beloved child 
depart for ever irom the parental roof. 

IVXanied females still preserve then* maiden namer con^ 
j<mied with that of their husband's. The children by sucli 
marriage bear the surname of the father. The saiat*s-day 
0X1 which they may be bom provides them with a Chrsti^^ 
name ; and* as the Romish church has a saint for every 
day in the cal^dar, the difficulties that the Rev. Mr. SUbandy 
had to encounter are avoided. 

In the lottery of names, people of all classes take their 
chance. It is rather droll to hear the black girl^ address- 
ing each other by the names of Eugeniai Marc^Ua, Flo« 
rencia, &c. Some fair ladies bear the pretty romantic 
names of Rosaria, Iren^, Magdalena, Victoria^ Martina, 
Fortunata, Celestiqa, Adriana, &c. whilst others, not so 
fortunate in their time of coming into the world, are obliged 
to be content with the ordinary ones of Juana, Toniasa» &c. 
But what is there in a name ? a rose would smell as'^sweet 
under any other name. 

John is unquestionably the most vulgar of all names ; it 
is worse than Tom : every body app>fies it, wh^i unac- 
quainted with one's real appellation. In Buenos Ayres, 
a. stranger is addressed as ^^ Don Juan.*' The Toms and 
Jacks of the Spanish vocabulary are softened down into 
Tomas and Juan. 
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The Spanish custam* wh^i speaking 6r wnting to an in- 
dividual, of using the Christian haine instead of the sur- 
name, is very pleasing ; and as I am a great lover of the 
romantici it will necessarily follow, that I am more charmed 
with Don Carlos, Don Henrico, Don Guillermo, &c. than 
plain Mr. Smith, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Toxrkins.; and 
Dona Clara, DoSa Dominga, and Dofia Satumina, than 
Miss Williams, Miss White, and Miss Brown. 

Respectable fitmilies think it no disgrace to let lodgings, 
take in wa^iing, make and mend clothes and linen : these 
occupations are not looked upon as belonging to the inferior 
orders, as with us. Their slaves perform the laborious 
V part.* I was not a little surprised, when I first arrived, 
to have an application from the wife of an Alcalde to 
perform any jobs in needle-work that I might have. I 
concluded the lady meant to jest. The wife of an 
Alcalde, a sitting magistrate, to take in needle-work! 
thought I. What would the Sir Richard Bimies and 
the other sages of Bow-street, Marlborough-street, &c. 
say to this ? 

Washing is dear— four to ten dollars per month, ac- 
cording to the clothes washed. 

* The waih^rwomen of Buenos Ayres present a singular spectacle to a 
stranger. They pursue their arocaUon on the heach; and this soap-sud 
army extends for nearly two miles : all the washing of the town is performed 
there, hy black women-slaves, and servants. At a distance upon the water, 
it looks like surf breaking upon the shore. They wash well, extending 
the linen upon the ground to dry. Robberies amongst them are punished 
by ducking. A wedding, or other joyous ceremony, is celebrated with 
African magnificence : a canopy is formed from the linen, and the heroine 
of the day placed under it ; red handkerchiefs for flags are carried upon 
sticks, with saucepans, drums, &c. They dance pas-seuls^ after the mode 
of Guinea and Mosambique,*! presume. The music consists of singing and 
clapping of hands; thunders of applause follow-^Farisot and Angiolini 
never received more ; a general shout ends the entertainments. Their ad- 
herence to African cuatoms is a peculiar trait. At the approach' of rain, 
confusion seems at its height, and ** chaos come again;" the ladies hurry- 
ing in all directions, to save their linen from ** the pitiless storm." 
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Slavery has been abolished here^ sinee the year fSlO : 
those bom prior to that time^ remain slaves.* The humanii^ 
6t the Spaniardi^^to their slaves^ compared wiih other 
nations^ is well kno^ 2 ifi Buenos Ayres they are treated 
with great kindness. The female slaves are often placad 
more on the footing of friends^ than either slaves or ser*- 
tants; They attend their ladies wheti visiting, seating 
themselveson the ground in the room in whidi their mistress 
may be, and witnessing the dances that continually take 
place amongst the members of families. These slave girls^ 
in consequence, become quite knowmg and accompKshedi 
in their way ; and, from being so much in the fashionable 
world, imitate their superiors. I have observed them dance 
the minuet, and Spanish contre-dansey with great elegance^ 
The men slaves, when deserving, are treated with equal 
kindness : it does honour to the humane hearts of their 
employers; and I almost adore them for it. In other 
countries, it has been my lot to see those unfortunate 
people treated with barbarity— even by my own country- 
men. No ill effects in the end can possibly result from 
kind behaviour to the slaves : in Buenos Ayres, they ap- 
pear affectionate, happy, and grateful. Of course, dis*- 
contented spirits are to be found; but I speak in a general 
sense. Of an evening (though I believe it is not a constant 
rule), I have seen female slaves seated in the same chamber 
with their mistress and family,*at needle-work. 

Slaves can demand their paper, that is, the deed which 
binds them, and seek other employers ; and, for cruelty, 
can allege a complaint with the alcalde. For serious mis- 
behaviour, a proprietor can have them punished by flog- 
ging, &c. There are other chastisements for females. 

* I heard a slave boy once complaining, that he was a most unfortunate 
fellow, in haying been born only one day before the decree passed for the 
abolition of slavery : ** Could I have remained unborn," said he, '^ only one 
day longer, I should have been a happy boy, and no slave." 
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Tke iien daves tare not wun^rMs; a gseal porticttik of 
A^tt haying enlurted aa doUiersL 

Hie Bk^Uflli prefisr lum^g sev^apts, tc^ davesy m tiiek 
bouaei^ wd have piurehased bat few« Thoae Uadc gentle^ 
Wfia^ in the evrfdoy of £iigl]flfameo> have pick^i up a UHk 
of 0U9 lan^guag^ which they are pfoud ol ^Usplajri^g^; 

A great many North- American black men aire about the 
IMKB^ and <m the beacb» crowding thepit/pm^M. 

The negroes have ^veat ponfid^ce iti ^ ^tStct of 
dattma fer different diaeases : titey 9tick a small beatirshell 
totibfttfoEehead for the headache; another for the tooth- 
aohe, &c They wear» l^ewisio^^ round the neek, sk crossi» 
idSk a piece of leather in the sdb^qfie of a small ikkxtocco 
fgane, like those sold in London: this ia a reHgious 
badge.' 

The exeeyent and: orderly conduct observed by the lower 
evder of people in the stre^te^ compaored with other coun- 
fecies^ is very remarkable: no obscene insultitig Jests meet 
t]^ ear; and persons ms^ accompany modest fesial^s in the 
stfee^t, without dread of molestaticsi from the groups of 
1^ descriptions strolling about» who evince towards the 
stranger every respect: we cannot but esteem them, for 
ihua contributing to render a fiweignerV abode in this: ci^ 
so free from apprehension. 

The riotous noise of die English lower orders is by some 
called one of the evils of liberty, and I could not con/sent to 
eurtail that liberty even to purchase civility from them- I 
^ould, however, be glad if they would condescend to copy, 
in some degree, Buenos Ayrean manners, I do not wish 
tl^em to be servik — ^good manners is not servility; but to 
moderate that efiusion of liberty, descending sometimes to 
ferocity. 

Drunkenness is not a vice of this country; the rabble of 
blacks and porters are at times so. The mechanic employs 
his spare hours with the guitar: on a summer's nighty the 
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doors Md windows sae opdl> when Aign tt{« to lie leen 
singing, and dancing, and smo^g^ tiie S(^^. My cOiMiy- 
men of die same gtsAe, at homei pl^Kr the eoiliibmi of 
'Society in a publio house, wfiere they can^ otet ikieit grog 
wad song, damn the ministers and taxeiS sweaarh]^ that tbe]^ 
;are true-^bom Britons, b^k and biHie. 

From the orderly conduct observed in die streets oiT 
Buenos Ayres, a stranger would suppose it a most mOKil 
city; we have no drunken dis<»rderly femaies, €SMBSs% 
abhorrence and disgust. Intrigue is cwuAon enough^ tuit 
then it is modestly managed: besides, a lady's firailty is Mt 
considered an offence so hdbous as in qpx scmpuknli 
England; more compassioai exists for the lovely sinners* 
Here are no crim. con* actions lo amuse some amoroui 
judge and counsel, and inflame the passions. 

This country has its portion of beggars, who arej, at time8» 
very annoying, besieging the court-ypds, &c« The best 
way to get rid of them is to exclaim '^ Perdonepor Diosr* 
(pardon for God's sake)^ This expression, singular as i^ 
may appear, seldom fails hi its effect; but ** Perdone par 
Dios r woidd have but lit<;)fe chance amongst the sturdy beg- 
gars of Europe. 

The operation of lousing, so common in old Spain, is fol-^ 
lowed here, in a degree, amongst a particular class* It is 
a most unseemly sightj for female fingers to perform tb6 
office of combs. 

A great aversion used to exist to reside in a house in 
which a person had died of a fever, until it was*thoroughly 
cleaned* ^ 

A savings bank has been established, upon the English 
plan ; I doubt if it will suit the meridian of Buenos Ayres :. 
they are too careless of to-morrow. If beef was one real 
per pound, their ideas would be different; the labourer 
would be more industiiDus, and not refuse to work on a 
rainy day, which is the case now. A tolerable sum has 
been collected for the savings bank. 
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A-pmfenaity to gaming exists with the Buenos Ayreanr; 
I mean with the male part* The vices of London's &shion- 
able dames, in this respect, are not followed by the fair that 
inhabit the banks of La Plata. 

Th€si€ are no houses publicly appropriated for gaming, 
the government having discountenanced this : but what can 
impede the infisituated gamester? A few nights after my 
airiisalj I visited a gambling-bouse ; they were playing a 
game like those of our £• O. tables. The police entered ;**? 
I thought they were going to take us all into custody, in the 
liOndon mode ; but they were . more considerate, and only 
took the principals : several Englishmen were in the room. 
If I am correctly informed, Buenos Ayres contains in-: 
dividuajs who, in the management of Ihe dice-box, might 
cope with gentlemto in. the parish of St. James, which some 
3ou<h Ameriaan deputies, resident in London, can vouch 
for. 

Even the boys of Buenos Ayres have a penchant for 
gambling; especially the milk-boys, who often go home 
minus the day's receipts. 

• Bisthing in summer by all dasses, particularly the ladie^, 
is one of the fashionable recreations of the plac^; and as 
regards *the latter, a stranger is not a little interested; for 
here are no Ramsgate, Margate, or Brighton machines, to 
shield them from prying eyes. They use bathing clothes, 
and the operations of undressing, dressing, £^c. ^e managed 
with great dexterity. 

They bathe in front of the tomh attende^d by their fe^malQ 
slaves. I have often smiled to see them splashing about the 
water, with their hair dishevelled, like a groupe of mer- 
maids, wanting but the comb and glass to make the picture; 
perfect. At dark, the scene continues, and not being 
exposed to the unhallowed ey$» of man, they give a loose 
to joy and merriment. Many ijantems are lighted, and the 
quantity of them convey an idea of a Chinese festival. 
Bathing machines would be a great accommodation, as it 
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is necessary to walk nearly a quarter of a mfle to g«t out of 
depth; and, except in some parts, the bottom is stony 
and disagreeable. . It is altc^ether a wretched plftc^ foi: 
bathiiig. . 

Some ' soi-^isant modest persons (foreigners) takf 
occasion to censure this fashion of the females baAing^ 
denominalJifig it indecent. The assertion is hardly a 
fiur one. It has long been the custom; and such is tibe 
circumspection used, that a batliing machine could scarcely 
add to the decorum of the scene. Some grotesque* scenes 
sometimes occur, such as the lowers orders of women 
bathing and smoking the segar at the same time. Umbr^las 
are at times used to shade off the sim. No respectablei 
person ventures near the place occupied by the baUimg 
jfemal^. 

Dress. — ^In their attire^ the gentlemen of Buenos Ayrea 
follow the English fashion, except that they have not had 
the folly to imitate us in our French short-tailed coatSj^ 
which were only worn by porters and oyster^^men when I 
was in England. From the summer's heat, jackets and 
light trowsers are worn, with straw hats, particularly those 
singularly shaped ones from Chili. It is not genteel to 
wear jackets at the theatre, or at parties. From Noirember. 
to March, light clothing is v^ry agreeable^ except now and 
then during some days of cold. 

In England, they would smile to see the dress of the 
boys in Buenos Ay res; they, have long coats, capotes, 
large hats, Wellington trowsers, and boots ; and this for 
children of eight and nine years of age, who look like men 
ofLilliput. 

The dress of the Buenos Ayrean ladies, I think, includes 
all that is charming in female attire. The street dress is 
enchanting, equal to that of pur ball*room. White is the 
prevailing colour. The waist is neither so short as the 
French, nor so long as the English. Shawls of all descrip- 
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laooB are worn; some of them serre both for Teil and shawl, 
cohering die bosom, and hanging loosely over the back part 
of the head : the fiice is never concealed. In fine ireather, 
they throw the shawl entirely from the head, and walk die 
streets in conscious beauty, heedless of the admiring eyes 
ihat wiD, in spite of resolution, turn to gaaee at diem, as 
ftncied beings of anodier sphere. Many times I have done 
d&i, and found it impossible to withdraw my eyes, till dis- 
tance, or the fear of being observed, has obliged me. Those 
provoking fair ones wear the frock and petticoat of that 
ahortness, as just to expose enough of the leg and ancle to 
increase the temptation. The persons of some of them are 
symmetry itself. 

So eager are die Buenos Ayrean ladies to. display ad« 
vantagepusly their pretty feet and ancles, that they weur 
such tight shoes, ;as must cause them infinite pain, which is 
evident from the limping manner in which they are often 
observed to walk. 

The ball dress is simSar to that worn in the dieatre : 
ihere may be more of ornament, but some young lai^es 
whom I could name want *' no more diamonds than their 
eyes can give." 

Seme ladies clftnge their dress three and four times in a 
^. 

The greatest attention is paid to die hair, which is sufr 
fered to grow to a considerable length, and is &stened by a 
comb behind, with ringlets in the front. Caps or bonnets 
are never worn, even in extxeme old age. The elderly lady 
has her white locks as carefiiDy combed as when in youdi ; 
and the same peculiar style of ma,naging the veil. They 
have not recourse to powder, or other disguises^ to hideihe 
approach of age. In company, they are exceedingly free 
and talkative, and very cheerftil. It is a sight not devoid 
of interest, to see them gliding along, in their black attire, 
to church, at which they are the most constant visitants-r 
the faded forms of what was once, perhaps, so lovely. 
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The sable dreM worn by the ladies at diiirdbi luid wlodi 
I so much admire, is the aadent Spanish cofltmiie> the 
bas^Unm. 

The wearing of mourning does not oontinue so kog as 
with us; neither are young and handsome widows dis- 
figured by tiiose close nxA melancholy-looking caps that we 
see in England. 

I am so charmed with die costume c^ the Spanish ladies^ 
that I begin to think my dislike of the cap and bonnet has 
something of prejudice in it. K fortune should conduct 
me again to England, it will be some time ere I diall &ncy 
those articles of dress. In Buenos Ayres, the sight of 
them are my perfect abhorrence: at home, they are more 
applicable to the cBmate. 

Fans are the ladies constant companions-— in the streety 
theatre, baD, and chamber; and their style of using (hem 
is unique, and, I think, graceftd. They are expensive : I 
have heard of sixty to seventy dollars being given for one. 
The French send a great many, with all the embeiibhments 
so peculiar to that nation^ 

The dress of the female chQdren dispkys equal taste 
with diat of their elders ; fix>m which, indeed, there is litde 
difference— the short-sleeved fix)ck> silk stockings, curled 
hair, and fan. They walk die streets with immense im- 
portance—the miniatures of those of maturer age. 

The children of Buenos Ayres are handsome ; many of 
the female part, perfect seraphs, bidding fair to fiD up the 
void that time will soon occasion in those whose charms 
now so much delight us. I sometimes look at these little 
creatures with a feeling almost bordering upon melancholy^ 
to think that, in a few years, they will replace those who 
at this period shine forth in all the heaven (^ beauty, to 
be themselves replaced, another and another race succeed^^ 
ing. Who can prize life, when our dream of happiness is 
so short; the vale of coming years so soon casting its blight 
wjfiia all our ardent, youthful fimcies ? 
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The fismales are really ' industrious^ maklpg their own 
cloibes^ and) I am inforn^ed, the silk shoes they wear: 
a British lady is lost without the miUiner's aid. -One of 
tibat profession might answer here^ if it were only for the 
novelty of the thing. 

Travelling. — ^Not many carriages or coachrs are to be 
seen ; but they increase in ntunber. The callS cochi^ or 
street coach, is much used; it is drawn by two horses, 
or mules, with a postillion, and in shape very much re- 
semMes our bakers* carts : the passengers are seated side- 
ways. Some English merchants and Creoles have carriages 
after the English mode ; but the nature of the roads and 
streets does not afford them a great opportunity tq *' show 
off.'* Morris, an Englidbman, carries on a pro^table trade 
as coach-maker : he is, indeed, the only good pne in the 
town. ' 

The travelling carriages, that convey families to their 
estates, hundreds of miles distant, are heavy cumbersome 
machines, in the old Spanish style. A family going tp 
the country is no ordinary sight ; the mules and waggons 
following with the baggage, and the quantity of out-riders, 
daves, and servants, in ponchos and litde dirty hats, sur- 
rounding the carriages containing the ladies and female 
slaves, appear like a banditti escorting their plunder. 

A gentleman traveQing has dirty white leather boots, 
large spurs, poncho, slouching hat, pistols, sword, dagger, 
and knife ; he appears a complete robber captain-rin fact, 
another Rugantino : he has generally one or two slaves to 
attend him. 

* There are post-houses on the road, and those leading to 
Chili are very regular. A constant supply of horses and 
guides are kept ; but persons mostly go on horseback, for 
the sake of expedition. The journey is thus made to the 
Andes in about fourteen days. Crossing the mountains, 
and getting to Santiago, in Chili, will take about thrge 
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weeks, £rom Buenos Ayres; but tlie horse must always be 
kept at a fuU gaUop. Carriages are expensive, and very 
dilatory, but tbey save a great deal of &tigue. 

There^iure persons in Europe who suppose that horses 
may be obtained in South America for the trouble of catch- 
ing them : but that is not exactly the case in this province ; 
here they ^ave all owners. 

Horses may be bought from 3 to 100 doDars, according 
to their quality ; a very good one may be had for seventeen 
dollars. They average about 12 or 13 hands high, and 
have the tail mostly long. They will endure much fatigue. 
Their pace is the gallop, or canter ; trotting, the horse's 
natural pace, appears quite unnatural here ; but we must 
not include those trained for the carriage or gig. There are 
some fine horses in Buenos Ayres; and by those who have 
not seen the hunters, the dray, and the heavy horse of 
Europe, they wffl be admired. To teU a native that horses 
have been sold in England for S, 3, 4, and 5000 guineas, 
would hardly gain beUef.* If these animals are cheap here. 



* Great curiosity was excited by the arrival, in the brig Rhoda, from 
Jjondon, of three English draught horses and a mare, sent out by Mr. Riva- 
davia, as a present to the goYcrnment. The animals were landed in good 
condition, notwithstanding their haying endured a confinement of thirteen 
weeks on board ship. Their great size and muscular appearance excited 
umversal admiration. What would the Buenos Ayreans say, could they see 
our regiments of Life -Guards, and heavy cavalry, and the cattle in the 
brewer's drays and coal waggons ? An English groom attended the horses 
to the stables, and numbers went to view them there. 

I am afraid, that the sanguine hopes of improving the breed of horses, in 
this country, by the introduction of English ones, will not be realized ; for, . 
in spite of their boasted climate and pastures, I am persuaded, neither will 
be found eongenial to our horses, who, being accustomed to the ever-verdant 
pluns of England, can iU bear the long drought and oppressive heat of this 
country. The people, too, are prejudiced in favour of their own cattle ; and 
were they to pay attention to them, they would indeed be excellent : but 
their treatment of horses may be compared to the manner in which Esqui- 
maux treat their dogs. Comfortable stabling and grooming are unknown 
here. Horses are so cheap and pltotiful, they are little valued. 

Some English blood horses, for Mr. W. P. Robertson, of this place, un- 
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Ibe iMp of fli6m is de&t^^fttim IS to 17 MAkrn pet monA. 
Eby is not much used : grairs micy bb purchased fr6m ibt 
country, eveiy morning, from ike grass carts that pass 
through the town* 

They hate no conveni^ice like the livery staUes of Efig^ 
land. The horses are put under a shed, or left in the open 
air; the mild climate requiring no other care. Those em^' 
l^loyed in drudgery with carts, at the custom-house, &<% 
are as hard worked as our post and hackney-coach horses. 

English saddles are in rogue. The rtcodo, or saddle of 
the country, keeps its sway, being so constructed that on 
journeys it serves for saddle and bed. The Spanish bridle 
and bit are preferred both by the English and the natives; 
The Spanish £Btshion of having the stirrups long is in* 
variably followed, and I think it more gracefial than our 
mode. 

Silver stirrups, spurs, &c. are not so much in use as for* 
merly. Horses, bridles, and saddles were repeatedly stolen 
in the streets ; but such events, from the regularity of the 
police, do not often happen now. Every horse has a burnt 
mark, by which its owner can be traced. , 

The ladies ride on horseback ; but they neither look so 
well in their riding attire, or manage the horse so dexterousr 
ly, as the British ladies. 

The lower orders of countrymen ride with one toe in the 
stirrup, and gallop for miles in that way. 

They strap the front of the horses' legs, to prevent their 
running away, in the streets. Galloping is not permitted in 
the town. 



fortunately perisbecl during the passage from England. Had they arrived, 
the Buenos Ayreans might hare witnessed the hunter and draught horse of 
Crreat Britain. Our countrymen in Buenos Ayres seemed highly delighted 
to see their country horses ; and, as they passed the heach, the sailors eyed 
the animals with rapture, commenting upon their nohle appearance. 

A quantity of J^ngUsh sheep, stated to he Merinos, likewise came out in 
ihe Rhoda. 
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Tbe ooantrjr waggoiM are roo&d with hUles^ aadhave 
lurgewfaeeb; thoci^a]cingofdiehtter is very disagreeable; 
but they will not take the trouble to grease t^m. Whole 
fiuniGes and parties^ gcHug long journeys, live and sleep for 
weeks^ or months togethei: i^ Waggons drawn by oKeiu 
Six or eigkt oi them are y^^ked*. uv paiiSj to a log of wood 
9f\ t|be ba^ qC the bxp^i^ns, to which the rope harness 19 tied, 
and they 1^ thi^ i^ade^ to draw the bvrtfaen from the bead* 
They «pe urged on by pol/es witii a sharp substance at the * 
end : tbe drivers have likewise a piece of lead« in shape 
md size like out constablea' .taS. wUh which they belaboL 
the poor animal about tbe homa. They sadly wapt 1^ 
A|]w Martin here. From being so. constantly goaded^ these 
animals have got a mischievous trick of kicking; and* not 
beiiig aware of them,. I once received a £Eiyour of diis sort^ 
which has since made me (to use the sailor's phrase) *' give 
them a wide birth/' 

Sports and Amusements* -—Near the Recolator is a 
decent even road, where, on a fine evening, are horse-^ 
races. The na^ves ride without saddle ; and the animals 
havje gzeat spint» EngMshmen sometimes get up a race» 
ibe natives aottag as jockeys 

Exercise on the water is not a popular amusement. The 
inhabitants have no taste for ssdiing-boats and rowing- 
matches : the river, it is true, has no very great induce* 
ment fox aquatic sports. 

A particular. class of the people are very fond of cock* 
fightmg, and will give thirty to forty dollars for a good 
English. game«rcockr The packet sailors have brought 
some out, and sold them well The native game-cocks 
ace good,, but not equal in strength and courage to the 
English. 

Greyhounds smd foxhounds would come to abadmarket^ 
£ot neither climate nor country is adapted for hunting. 
My fox-hunting countrymen would be out of tiieir elemenfc 



here : foxes there are none ; biii; deer are plehtifuL Ath- 
letic sports must be confined to countries more congenial 
to thetai. * 

The amateurs of shooting would be at home: birdd 
abound 9o much as almost to destroy the pleasure of the 
sport. A short distance firom town, there are lakes^ with 
wild ducks, geese, swans, &c. In cold weather, and in 
other periods, flocks fly over the town, and alight near the 
beach. The black-necked swans are fine birds ;^and wild 
ducks, which are always an excellent dish at table, are 
much better than the tame ones : the market is well sup- 
plied with them. There are also excellent partridges, of a 
larger size than our*s ; but there are no pheasants. English 
sportsmen, habited in the mode of their country, with 
fustian jacket, gun fastened to the horse, and the dogs 
behind, greatly enjoy this recreation: they bring to my 
recollection 9* our sporting farmers of Gloucestershire and 
Norfolk, revived in South-America. The Frenchmen in. 
this country are fond of the sport : they go out, dressed in 
French sporting costume, with cap and jacket, and on foot. 
I have /served tfiat this «nusement is, in a great measure, 
confined to foreigners ; the natives take very little interest 
in it. The cockney sportmen of Buenos Ayres sometimes 
amuse themselves by shooting gulls on the beach. 

The country afibrds little facility to follow fishing as a 
sport ; and the fish found in the river, with a few exceptions, 
is not worth catching. They fish on horseback. Two 
horses are attached, one to each end of the net,«-*a man 
standing on their back^, in the manner of one of Astley's 
equestrians ; and they go so deeply in the water, that the 
horses are, at times, obliged to swim. I have expected to 
see the men thrown off. The net is then hauled to the 
shore ; the fish that is fit for the market is taken out, and 
the rest thrown or given away. People don't go out fishing 
at a distance, in boats. The sailors on board the vessels 
in the roads catch gren.t quantities of fish, but they are of 
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a very indifferent kiiid : diie caUed the cat-fish is the most 
conunoii. 

Throwing the lasso is a favourite amusement of this; 
country^ and is performed by the natives with great dex-* 
terity. A man on horseback^ holding the lasso (a rope 
looped at the end)/ rides amongst a herd of cattle, casting 
the rope towards the object he wishes to entrap ; the first 
attempt almost always succeeds, and the animal is fast 
secunpd by the leg. They practice this lasso from boy- 
hood j||t is a formidable weapon against a flying enemy. 

An annual fair is held on some open ground, before the 
Recolator church, about two miles &om the fort, and one 
mile north of the town. It commences on the ISth of Oc- 
tober (the nativity of Nostra Se&ora del Pilar, and continues 
a week. The amusements are not very great : there are a 
few booths for eating and drinking, swings, two or three 
humourless clowns nmning about, and a military band. 
The natidnal British and American flags are hoisted from 
houses and booths devoted to good cheer, rented for the 
occasion |^y individuals of those nations. At night, the 
country people dance till a late hour in the booths ; they 
may be observed to perfection then. I wandered into 
several ; and the Gaucho ladies and gentlemen behaved with 
the greatest politeness, offering me a seat, and entreating 
me to dance. The guitar was the music, with the usual 
accompaniments of singing, and snappmg the fingers during 
the dance. On fine evenings a very elegant assemblage 
attend 'this fair, which is a promenade for the beauties of the 
city I but being held so near the equinox, the weather 
is generally imsettled. In 18^2, a tremendous storm took 
place, one night of the &ir, overwhelming booths, flags, and 
preparations; hundreds took refuge in the church. At 
^e theatre (in which I happened to be during the storm), 
' the dust filled the interior, obscuring the stage. The small 
stones and dust, rattling against the walls and windows, 
had the effect of what one might suppose of a shower of 
small shot. 
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The fiur at the Recelator, in 1804^ as regarded amuse-* 
ments, was very dull. The promenade, however, was well 
attended ; the elegantes, and others of Buenos Ayres, ap- 
pearedin dieirbest attire; and the daslung mulatto girlsyin 
silk stockingSi white dresses, and veils, seemed determined 
to rival the &ir ones of higher birth. As usual, the equi< 
noctial gales vented their spite at this devoted £ur.* 

During Carnival, they have a disgusting practice : in place 
of music, masques, and dancing, they amuse themselves by 
throwing buckets and pans of water from the tops of houses 
an^ windows, sousing every passenger that passes, and fol- 
lowing each other, from house to house, in regular water at- 
tacks. Egg-shells filled with water are also thrown: these 
are sold in the streets. The audience, on leaving the 
theatre the lught before Carnival, get a plentiful salute of 
them. It lasts three days ; and^ many persons go out of 
town to avoid it, as it is ^ardly possible to walk the streets 
without a ducking. The ladies receive no mercy ; neither do 
they deserve any, for they take a most active part. Re- 
peatedly, on passing groups of them, at night, an egg of 
water has been adroitly put into my bosom. Those whose 
occupations lead them into the street, must expect a wetting. 
Strangers seem to join in the sports with great glee. An 
English master of a vessel, just arrived, received a bucket 
of water. Not being aware of the practice, he took up 
bricks, swearing he would break every window in the house. 
He could scarcely be pacified. Many persons have been 
seriously ill from the effects of Carnival playing. The 
newspapers and police have interfered to suppress it, 
hitherto, without effect, though it is somewhat lessened. 
They follow it as an ancient custom of the country ; and, 

* On the second day of the fair, it blew a gale of wind, in which a boat, 
belon^^ng to H.M. brig of war. Plover , was upset, between the inner and 
outer roads, and ^re men were drowned. A subscription was opened for 
their families, in England, and 500 dollars were collected. Mr. Poual(tt« 
the yice-consul, generously exerted himself to forward this charituble act 
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like other absurdities^ it will, I suppose, die a natural death. 
If the ladies knew how much it detracts from feminine 
softness, surely it would be discontinued by them. 

In 18S5, government seized tiie opportunity of the victory 
in Peru, to devote the three days of Carnival to public re- 
joicings. Handbills were accordingly issued, requesting 
fathers and masters of families to assist them, and prevent 
water-throwing, denominating it '* disgraceful to a civilized 
people." The appealhad,in some degree, the desired effect: 
at night, however, the water*playing folks could not resist 
indulging in their favourite amu6ement*«>*-sprinkling the pe- 
destrians mth water from phials ; especiaUy in the Plaza, 
where some mischief-loving girls managed to accommodate 
me with some .of their favours in this way. In time, the 
good sense of the people will bianisb this, as they have 
many other of their antique and absurd customs ; for in- 
stance, the musical exhibitions during Lent-— a triumph 
gained by reason over bigotry and priestcraft. 

PROvisxoKs«"^The new market, in the centre of the town, 
is convenient, and well supplied : soldiers are stationed in 
the outlets, to keep order. Beef is sold at three reals the 
(trroba, or 05 lb. ; mutton, for the whole sheep, six reals^ 
Veal is not allowed to be killed ; and pork is very bad in- 
deed, and seldom used at table. Turkeys cost from 5 to 7 
reals; ducks and fowls, 9| reals each; partridges and 
pigeons, 1| real the pair: geese are moderate---3 reals 
each. Vegetables are very dear: cabbages, one real; car- 
rots, green peas^ cauliflowers, spinage, &c in the same 
proportion. 

Although the chief articles of life are, at first cost, so 
cheap, the expense of fire in cooking makes them come 
almost, if not quite, as dear as in England. Coals are im-. 
ported from England, and are dear. 

The beef is good, but much inferior to our*s; and their 
fashion of always baking it gives it a taste of the charcoal 

G 
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and i9ooA, and rtndcn it kuifUL Th^ kaelre no idea of 
r u Mtin g by the ipifc lfr»Boodk»anEbgUdniiaD^irlk>kee{fi 
a store^ is. noted for faarving Amnent in Ate Englirii niyhs. 

In summer^ meaft wiB not keep beyond the? dajr, tad 
cattle are danf^teted in Ae moBxmig finr die day's can- 
aomption; in winter^ tbe mgbt preivioas. In En|^and, 
meat kept two or three daya hi supposed to eat motfr teii* 
der ; here, it is the reverser-'-*a8 report tells me, for I hare 
never been kousekeeper enoi^ to knoir frees experience. 

Bfulton is indiflfesent t fmn^ sfOM fiHRnr^ tkey kil m^^ 
mutton can be preemred^ bnt it has not beenmy lot td^pax^ 
take of any of Ana snperbr asit. The natbrea bam not 
moeh relish for amttoBs sheep ifece>. at one tiau^ of so 
little Talue, that, in the coontEy^ diey irere kiflcd^ aial used 
as litei fbr bridfi-kilnsu Thii has isq^nranred^ and will ooi^' 
tinue to do so, firem the miadttr of ooll-stoeked siMef^ 
fimoM, that now send kage draws &e irto the mterier t&t 
sale. Mr. Habeyv an Amsiicta gc pd e man» baa a larg^ 
concern of this nature. 

The pottkry bonght in the maAet Hre not off Ae best 
deseripfion ; Aey uet, in gieneiid, dimimstiv^ andtongb^ 
To have good potthtrjf^ it tenecessaty for pchrsons to fiitfeeaa 
dkem duemarivea, er pmr ch a s e them at farms* ttat esss bo 
depended upon. Diidcs afe better; the tm^keysaro Uogo, 
and, when properly reared, caft tender; tb^ geese are kiir 
diffibmnt. Partridges are large and tender, And very ex^ 
eellent The osdiaary poditryv in a nuameif, live upon 
beef, fbr which they seem to have a pecnUaSr penchant. I 
have seen beef and cora placed before* tmheysi and diey 
preferred the former. In a place where so many annaab e»* 
ist upon beef^ the pq;, rb may be briieved, comes m fiat hia 
fidl riiare. Indeed, aU animsts, in this conntry, appear to 
live upon be^f. The quantity Aat is wasted woidd bo 
most acceptable to the poor in pi^olona Europe. 

This country isas finooiis for tbo qusntity of beef pro* 
doesd, as tice Oapo of Good Hope is fer sheep* iLbttUodc 
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now cfkiB ^^ ioMpB, wMocTf th6 laHey PMaaiiAy, di^y 
GOidd be purclEittsed at leu t^alsf. Th^ MA6 now seitt ht 
sit do&rs. Scfftie 6f the ^stAn&ius htLre btM, tbtty to fiAy 
thouisiahd ledd 6f c^^dfr' 6# ^ disfliM. 

An ofii^t t:d^ Aai betf is not to bg s6id at xAotte thA 
three reals the arroba^ at market. The year o# I688S wael 
one of great drotiglit, and tibie t^^peSAeA hf ibdicidiinds : 
the beef market was m so terrible a condition, fliaS sdai^ly 
any Were to be had, and Wkftf there^ was Wfttl* tery bad ; 
for catfl^ dOdd tM be batougM fo vliMitl^ Ml ait a gi^€i!C 
loss to the owners. The impolicy of a i^ed ]^ce ii^ an 
op^ market, except when monoipbty is aj^pi^cinded, was 
fii% ptrored. When anjK be^ ounO to mittfee^ l&efe Wa)i 
perfect fightihg fi»r it with tte daves and si^aMts' of fami- 
lies and oA^ns. The poOr enddrcsd privafiohs Wiili patience : 
John Bull wotdd hate bee«( nk>if^ ilotous'.' 

Besides lite principal mdi^ket, ther^ are o Aei^ in deferent 
parts of the town ; todbedFissfeUineiiits, AM£iie 
stations in yards and ontbidSdmgsf, holding a btitdier'0 
sh^p,-t!he ground serving for Ubck. The first right of tiiis 
cp^tB/&6Tk, so diffei^nt to thocleanlinedsf and flifjfefdf English 
butcher^s shops, issuffieieiit to cBsgust a stranger. 

Salt, or c6riiedbee^,isoriytbbehadg6od]nwinter,ancl 
then it is notlnng like that We get in Ei^Iatod. It is btdy 
atE«glfah«A«eri«i.,taMe.thisdfehi.«.Be*en: Ae 
natives pretend not to understand it; I hive seen thenk, 
notwithstanding, partake of a buttock of beef with great 
relish. 

A beef-«teak is so entirefy an Engfish dish, tiiat it pre- 
serves in all climates its original name : they may be had 
in tiie coffee-houses here, but> like the Fiench ^' bif-tikr 
are no great things. 

The Gauchos in tiie country exist upon beef: bread is 
a rarity with them. Having no ovens, they are obliged to 
roast tiie beef upon stidca placed lengthwise* I wish they 
vrere under the same necessity in Buenos Ayres ; I should 
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e$t it with much better appetite.. Tlie true roiist beef, is 
only to. be obtained amongst those Gaucbos** 

CartU conquiero (beef baked with part of the hjde at- 
tached)^ and mater ambr€,.ot kill hunger (baked beef^ with 
sauce piquant), is relished by many here ; but I am^ not one 
of the number. 

The sausages I should likei were it not for the abhorrent 
garlic in them. 

The dainties of English hams* cheese, . potatoes, ^. are 
bought at the stores; the two former^ at four reals the pound; 
tbe latter, one real: the duties are rather high upon them. 
Bottled beer may be pl^rchased at four reals per bottle ; and 
draught beer may sometimes be had. Articles of the above 
description are almost, wholly imported from England. The 
length of the voyage will not permit our rich English 
cheeses to be brought here ; consequently, we are deprived 
of the luxury of a real " Welch rabbit." The Penco 
oheese, brou|^t from the district of that name, in Chili, 
approadies nearest to our toasting cheese. 
. Bread is dear: two small loaves (a txifle larger than our 
French rolls), one madio. They decrease the size accord* 
ing to the price of flour. That made of American flour is 
tbe best. They are, at present^ entirely dependent upon 
foreign importation j and the Americans have taken away 
immense sums of money. The com of the country, from 
some unaccountable cause— -a want of attentioi^ or de- 
ficient harvests — is nothing equal to the demand. They 
generally grind the corn at the bakehouses, which, by a 
late order|.are removed put of town. Mules are employed 
in the grinding. \ 

Tea is not much drank by the natives, though more so 

* These G^ucbos are a peculiar race : some wear their hair long, and 
plaited, Chinese fashion ; and, in addition to their other singularities of 
dress, they wear handkerchiefs tied under the chin, and hanging loose be- 
biad. A groap of them in a field, seated i^ound a fire, is all we can fancy : 
of Macbeth*8 witches. 
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than formerly. In English fdniaies, itis, as'at home/an 
article df the first necessity; it sells here from 1 to 1} dolbr 
per lb. Coffee is Sf reals per lb. Lump • suga^, ' dear 
jand scarce ; that of Havannah and Brazils is used. Cho^ 
.colate, from S} to 3 reals per lb. 

Altogether^ liying in Buenos Ayres is much more exi- 
pensive than in England^ widiout its rarioas comforts. 

Here are .wines of all sorts, ** from humble Port to im&- 
•perial Tokay," and but little good. Port and Madeira are 
retailed at one dollar per bottle ; champaigne, a dollar imd 
si half. Of French and Spanish wines, there are gi^t 
quantities. The cheapest and common drink is the wine 
of Catalonia, or, as it is denominated, Carlon wine, which 
is sold at from two to three reals ]>er bottle, and is &r from 
an unpleasant beverage. Not much wine is made in the 
country ; that of Mendoza has a sweet taste, like omr home-* 
made wines. 

Beer U mdy used as a bontie banche. Bottled beer has 
not that relish to me, that the London draught porter has. 
Brandy, gin, and nim, are abundant. The latter arrives 
from the Brazils, Havannah, and Isle of France. The good 
old Jamaica rum is a scarce commodity. Cafia, a sort of 
.white brandy, from the Havannah, Brasils, and Spain, and 
called Spanish brandy, is much drank, and makes capital 

punch* 

The vegetabtes of this country, to m^ thinking, are not 
very enticing. We miss the ddicious flavour of the sum- 
mer cabbage, large asparagus, aiid ]>eas, that we have at 
home. A good salad, with cucumbers and onions, may be 
procured. Turnips are scarce and bad. Indian com grows 
.in abundance. 

English potatoesare much sought after: the packet sailors J 
have brought a great many ;* and so ieager were the English 

* The packet sailors are allowed a portion of trade ; and the most profit- 
able of their imports have been potatoes and game-cocka. These packet 
S^lors are complete pedlari. 
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fottitaB mesdmniMto 6blmn Aem, that they qiionralled one 
with die other^aadtheur dkputee were tefemd toihe Cen- 
ndedo, i^ miiet have imbibed strange opnions of Ai^ 
trading Englirii. AU efforts to raise potatoes on this soil 
have fittled : they are smaU and psipid. An EagBshman^ 
Mr • Biiling^iusti has been endeavouring, soBie yeavs^ to elfect 
this c^ect without success* Those grown at Monte Video 
aie something better. In Pern, they are thought equal, if 
not superior, to our^s : but our islands appear to be their 

The peadies in their season, from January to M«rch, 
are excellent, and ihe consumption great, being esteemed 
healthy : thejr axe sold in ail parts«-»in the markets, shops, and 
hawked about the-stre^. From eight to ten can be pur* 
chased for a madio (Aree-pence English inoney). The 
stmwbervies, apples, pears, cherries, &c. are, t&r their qua< 
lity, not worthy of nodce. 6ra])e8 are tolerable. Oranges 
will not durive in tins climate ; and die lemons are very 
inftrior^ Ghtpseberries, currants, and plums are unknown, 
except by name. After all the praises bestowed upon the 
fruits grown in tropical and wamf climates, they cannot, in 
the gross, equal thoise of others. What have they to com- 
pensiate jfor the green«>gage, goosebemes, currants, strawr 
berfies, cherries, apples, pears, and plums of ^eryde^ 
scription ? Travellers must not believe all they hear in 
Europe : Ihey will not $n^ the fields and boughs, in £outh 
America, teeming with every species of fhiit, free to those 
who choose to gather them. 

In addition to those abeady noticed, this countfy pro- 
duces very few other animal or vegetable PRonu&- 
Txons. Indeed, persons who mA to send presents to 
Enj^d are often at a loss what to forward, the country 
not producing any great variety, either in the animal or 
vegetable worTd. 

The herds of cattle that exist in the Pampas are ivk- 



lamflii^ *of dik w» c^ $aaa 4 t(^rab(jr correct e^lwate 
from die aoniud eaiLpoHs, la m» y«ari # nuMuin of ixjs, mi- 
cow hides were expocted* 

MuIeB afB numerous «iid cbetp; tbioy CQ9t freni tvm to 
fear ddlaKs eadi. Tber0 is • tr^i^ m then*) but act y^ 
greslv to the hk of France «»d West lQdi|«9« TI)e ^ic- 
pense of provender imd fittbig for fuob • li^^ii^(;» And the 
numbers that . die (fairinff a voyagei kf sen the profits co|i^ 
i|dfirafaly ; and vessds will not yentore vpon such trouble- 
some shipmates when any thing else oflfers. 

A great many tigers are fowid up the country, and iibout 
ibe idaads of the river 'ParwB. ; but they huve nothing of 
the ferocity or terrific grandeur of the £ast-Indian tygers : 
liiey are^ in fact» more like leopards i and those that I have 
aeefi are not larger than a common sheep-dog. They will, 
however^ often attadk individuals ; and severa] have beefi 
devoured by them. 

The tiger-cats. are plentiful* 

Buenos Ayres swams with dogs, imd iione of them very 
valuable.. Aa Ekigiish bull-dog would beaJ; fifty such. 
They had an abominable practice of sending criminals^ 
iHidera guards into the streets, armed wilih heavy clubs, for 
the purpose of killing the dogs they met with, l/eaving th^ 
carcases in the street to xot. Many a pet has been 
slaughtered dliis way. Some move, humane method might 
be devised, to lessen the number of dogs, than this cruel 
and disgusting mode: it h^ been lately discontinued. 
Hydrophobia, I conceive, they only know by name, as I 
have never heard of any accident from it. 

Of the small field animals, the nutria, for the sake of its 
-skin, is the most valuable, and forms a valuable article of 
^porL They are, in shape, noich like rats ; but are larger, 
and have long front teeth projecting : they are quite harm- 
less. 

The armadillo is the South-Americ%n hedge-hog, with- 
out the prickly substances they have in Europe : the natives 
eat them. 
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Here are, abo, ibe boseatchUf ot Sdiilh-Aiiierican 
badger; and a pretty litde animal, like a weasel, which h 
often tamed, and run^ about the house. 

Rats and ants are a great annoyance in this country : 
they swarm in the houses, and are very active in their vo- 
cations. The former are not so ferocious as the RngKsh 
ones, who often, when retreat is cut off, firght most ratfiilly. 
The Buenos Ayres rats are beti;er educated. 

The fire-fly, on summer nights, is seen gliding through 
the air. 

This not being a woody country, the feathered creation 
presents very Utile variety. Here are the canary, cardina], 
common sparrow, owls, &c. 

About Paraguay, and where it is more intersected, there 
are^ some beautiful birds, including the parrot and pair^ 
roquet ; the latter are likewise plendftil on the other side 
of the river, in Entre Rios, &c.* 

Ostriches are very numerous in the Pampas. 

The beautiftil and scarce little hummmg--bird, now and 
then, makes its appearance among the flowers. I have 
made several efforts to catch them, but without success* 

This portion of South America, in the simuner of 
1824^^5, was most seriously annoyed by locusts; the me- 
mory of the oldest inhabitant cannot recollect such a swam. 
The air was darkened, and the ground strewed, with the 
millions of those devouring insects : a north wind brought 
them down from the Parana, like a snow-storm. The firuit 
trees, plants, &e. dreadfully suffered. The inhabitaiits 
have an idea, that, by ringing bells, beating tin saucepans, 
and other noises of this description, locusts can be frightened 
away. An easterly wind, rain> and cold weather, are, Ibe^ 
lieve, their only d^troyers» The months of December^ 

* The parrots brought from the Brazils, Paraguay, &c. to Buenos Ayres, 
differ in nothing from those we every day see in England ; and they chatter 
as loudly, generally in tne following strain—" Lorito Reed," (Royal Poll); 
** Para la Espana, y no para la Portugdl!" (Spain for ever, and no Portugal) ; 
^^EstcasadaV (Are yon married ?) '' Aye, Jesus/" (O, Jesus!) 
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I8S4^ and Jaimaryi 1826, were.feggy, dry montim, the 
wind constantly from the north ; and^ for want of water, a 
great mortality took place in the country among the cattle. 
- Mushrooms and water--cresses are not very plentiful: 
they are more found in the neighbourhood c^ Ensenada ; 
as are also leeches, for which doctors give a good price. 

The flowers reared in this country must likewise yield, in 
beauty and sweetness, to our own : we do not see the poly- 
anthus, mc^s rose, and many others that starew their beau- 
ties over the British isles. 

, PoBtJLATioN.— The province of Buenos Ayres, which 
extends nearly 500 miles in length, with a breadth unde* 
fined (perhaps equal to its length), has only a population 
o£ about lfiO,QOO sou)s; and Patagonia, which is under the 
same government, 1000. 

> It is estimated, that in the population of Buenos Ayres, 
there are five fanales.to one male* If this be correct, some 
ladies are likely to come under the horrid li^t of old maids. 
That more female births take place in comparison with 
iliose of Europe cannot be doubted: I know families of 
eight, nifie, and ten daughters, and perhaps one son. The 
causes of such disproportion, I must leave the natural 
X>hilosqphers to develope* 

Tradb and Manufactures. — ^From its extensive pro- 
duce, Buenos Ayres will ever command attention in a mer* 
cantile point of view* 

The exports consist of ox hides of all descriptions, horse 
hides, horse hair, wool, tallow, nutria skins, horns, chinchilla 
skins, salted beef, and silver in hard dollars and bars. 

The quantity of European goods annually imported is 
very great: I am surprised how they find vent for them. 
The cargoes brought from Liverpool, of manufiictured 
goods, of Manchester, Glasgow, &c. are of considerable 
value, oflen from 70 to 80, and c£ 100,000- 
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TbmUltmmg it a Ipit of wpiaee-vigged owrahant veBiels 
liiat •olevod die port of Buenos Ayrefl in the sreais 1881^ 

isii2L iniaas. i»i8S3. i^im- 

Bjritiftb^ . . . • . >28 183 U3 110 

AnwearMW . , . • 4g 7$ 80 143t 

French, 19 S^ 2i 21 

Svodi^b «..*,« 7 II 6 14 

^ajrdiwiii 3 7 6 6 

Danish 1 I 5 10 

Dutch ....... 2 4 6 8 

Under the Portagueeey BnuoKaiij and Buenot Ayrean 
flags, brigs and small craft are daily arriving and sailing 
from and to Rio Janeiro, and aU parts of the Braails, 
Patagonia, and trading in the River Plate, and up the 
rivers of the interior. 

A number of American vessels are sold, as well as broken 
up, in Buenos Ayres, vrfaich, assuming the flag of the 
country, trade with Rio Janeiro, Rio Grande, PaH^nia, 
&c. Many of them are under the command of Englishmen 
and North Americans, virho, at no great distance of time 
vrill carry the Buenos Ayrean flag to every part of the 
world. This country must for some time rely upon 
foreigners for their shipping. The population are not 
maritimely inclined. 

Several persons gain a livdihood by leaving notices, or 
avisos^ of vessds arrivmg, and their cargoes. 

A long report upon the trade of this country bfis be^i 
drawn up by a comnuttee of British merchants, and pre- 

* Of the Britiflh Teasels, the following were from London and Liverpool ^ 
(he remunder from Gibraltar, Rio Janeiro, the Havannah, &c. &c. 

In 1^1. In 1822. In 1829. In 1824. 

From liverpool .... 18 36 23 

From London 10 7 8 

f The number of American vessels in 1824, compared with former years, 
is very great. They were chiefly laden with flour, which* although now a 
jlosing speculation, faai^, lately, been very beneficial. 



girted to ite <}onMd» aRtiMte ftwi mttnk kMM^^sppeued 
in iiiQ EnglUi ntvfspapcfs. Cbeat talctt liM been eidii- 
bited in die detail and wiMng of this mpet^ atthougli I 
tMdi^ ^ipictuie,li9> been too b%Uy painted. 

Should the teada of Paraguay be threwn open to 
Buenos Ayres, it i^ be of great ddraiitage. The present 
GoTOfpor, Erancia, foUows the Jesuits* system; and Peldn is 
not move seclu4ed from die inspection of strangers. - Some 
unfortunate Englishmen, who ventured diere widi goods, 
had both their persons and property detain^, and no satis- 
factory intelligence has been received of them. In February, 
1808, a manorial was sent to Bur Thomas Hardy, by their 
ffiends in Buenos Ayres, entamtting his interference. This 
memorial has been fbrwaarded to the British govenunent. 
It IB surprising that Ihe pecyple ot Paraguay, a country 
so rich in its natural productions should be quiet under 
sudh severe restrictions. One is led to suppose, from 
their passiveness, that diey are content with die system. 
Francia, however, has lately permitted copmunication and 
trade widi die Porti]^uese in Brazfl; Itapua, on die frontiers, 
. being die dep6t temm. 

They have no regular exchange for die merchants to meet 
in, at Buenos Ayres. A new general Commercial Room 
is about to be estaUbhed, to which persons of all nations 
will be allowed to subscribe. Some late regulations of the 
British Room have given ofience; the committee of which, 
in deriMon, have been named ^' the Holy Alliance," and have 
had several anonymous letters addressed to them, upon their 
aristocratical notions in a foreign country. The refusal to 
allow any but British subjects to subscribe to the Commer- 
cial Room, has been much commented upon; some years 
back it might have been advisable, but at this period a 
more liberal system would perhaps be better. 

The Creoles of the coimtry now engage in mercantile 
pursmts with great avidity; and commerce has spread into 
so many hands, that money does not roll in quite so fast 
as formerly. 
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The comf/Atiim mmrngst the stoieJceepaw mfllariAlly 
diminidies their profit^ and reduces the coneem upoB a 
level with English chandlers' shops. 

The number of shops in Buenos Ayses is tery^great; 
tjiey ahound in the streets leading .from Ae Phbsaw Every 
^op and house has a proportion of taxes levied upon it: 
^d there is also a species of property tax upon the English 
plan. The taxes now imposed considerably diminish the 
profits they used to make. 

The linen-drapers have a choiqe^assortment from all coun* 
tries, neatly arranged. Their shops are well lighted ; and al- 
thongh they &J1 very short of the splendour of the London 
oneSy yet they are equal to some of those of our bestcoun- 
try towns: they are open till nine and ten at night. They 
call die Buenos Ayreans a lazy people; the shopkeepersi 
at least, do not merit this epithet. 

The shopmen are mostly young men, who appear to have 
all the persuasive arts of their brethren in London, prevail- 
mg, upon their fair customers to get rid of their money, and 
subjecting them to a good scolding from husbands unA 
mammas, for extravagance, leading to pouting and sulks 
for a week. Those gentlemen of the shop have a gi^t 
deal to answer for. 

Every article of apparel, both .for male and female, can 
be purchased at the retail shops, of which there a:re many: 
they have coats, waistcoats, trowsers, &c. han^g in front, 
in the mode of Monmouth Street. Mr. Niblett was the 
first Englishman that opened a shop of this description 
A great many Englishmen have their clothes sent from 
England: but the duty and incidental expences make them 
come as dear as if made here. 

Buenos Ayres contains several English tailors, whose 
work is tolerably well, considering they have not English 
workmen; although not with that exquisite finish which is 
to be seen in London. A coat will cost thirty dollars, 
trowsers twelve ; the rest in proportion. The town swarms 
with Creolian and other tailors. 
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Maimfiictoilf» fiir hats exist in Buenos Ayvev: otie of 
them^ Vttrangot's, has a considerable trade, and they are 
really good, from seven to eight dollars each, fiur superior 
to our second-rate hats; die misfortune is, that on the 
approach of rainy weather they act as a perfect barometer, 
and get lirop. 

Of the hats imported into Buenos Ayres the EUiglish are 
preferred; but the heavy duty has brought out those of an 
inferior description. At present, there are some good ones 
at ten or twelve dollars each, whidb at that price meet with 
a ready sale. The Frendi import a quantity of hats; but 
the quality of them is much inferior to our's. 

Englidi manufiietiired goods are cheap: the market has 
been overstocked, and, I fear, does not yield much profit 
to the adventurers. I have bought English stockings 
cheaper than I could buy them in London, leather gloves 
^ (a good pair) for a dollar. It is cheaper to purchase a 
stock of linen here than at home. I have purcljased good 
white cotton neckcloths, after the rate of sixpence each. 
In summer, cotton shirting is preferred. 

English saddles and bridles are imported largely; we 
thus return them their own hides, manu&ctured into choice 
and costly goods. Of the many saddlers' shops, several are 
kept by Englishmen; as also watch-makers, with loads of 
English watches. 

All sorts of hardware, as knives and forks, and scissars, 
are imported from England, and ' can be obtained at a 
cheap rate; also frirniture, such as tables, chairs, &c. Of 
the latter, the North Americans bring great quantities. 

India goods ore sought after, particularly the China 
crape shawls. 

Artides.of staticmery arrive from every quarter: Spanish 
writiog-papfer from Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, and 
L think it of better quality than ours, at least more pleasimt 
to write upon. 

Barbers* shops are in great abundance. 
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At Af^fmtperim,' tUt gtog-riiops^ tfaef mH itedet M^ry 
arliele of Mfe; tliey as^y indeed, peifeeft clMiiidlew' shops* 

The pasteycboks neither ciif a Hgrne in their ebops, nor 
in the artides they sell; here are no hot btne or tarts «s 
p manaag, nor stde pastry for die ngamoSBak boys to 
purchase, Sweetaieats are the OTder of the day. 

A pasCrycoek^s shop in the English styles I am ootfifiddnt, 
woidd 8uoceed<*^widr die addition of hot xoUs in the 
moTobngz none of &ose kuturies are known here* 

A good portrait-painler) I conceiire, wouM meet with 
eneouraigettKnt i» Buenos Aym: at any rate they would 
have a fine field for study* An* Ebgllisb airtist, named 
Hert^i practised some. nondMt indisposition' forded him 
to leave* 

It had^ oceurred to m^ tint a pawnbroker woald be a 
good boshiess in Buenos Ayres; but I fiad every shop* 
keeper, ormonied perscm acts iir that capacity, and that 
respectable persons do not hesitate to send sihrer spoons^ 
matt^-pots, and othervahsybles, to pMkge fipon day to day^^-* 
at what interest (or if any) I know not, tfaoiq^ i aas appre- 
hensive some of tisem are guilty of what we shoiM call 
usury* Poverty is a enxae in JBnghmd; here they dread 
not exposure: but such* is my deHcaey in money lUBfinrs^.I 
riio«dd prefer beii^ under wx oUigatioa to the gentlemen 
with three balls, and to slide in at one of their secret doors, 
to the publicity practised here* 

An EngUshnmn has lately undertakear a speculatkm 
which has cost himaoohsideratilesmi^ to have the exclusive 
privilege of tak^ cattle in the S^Bk&klid islands— in tant^ 
to be sole proprietor for a^ term of yearsb Ke has for- 
warded to his new sovereignty a small colony of setter 
servants, &c*| the d^mceisr of hi» succeas are very doubt- 
fcl. Buenos Ayres cliedms l3ie jiMsdi^tioir df these fatoidii^ 
and those damns wiU not cause such a J&gptt6 as hi the 
year 1770* The voyage to them from Buenos' Ayres & 
made in about foixftden days. 
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CuKftEKCY^ &Ci^— In tto ye$ft ISSSt nlvef becMie^ 86 
seadPee, that, it wa» ki^osaifciii to get cbMge qf a d^uUaoB 
widKHitt idlowkig a conaaieraftioii lipir it. FilreigiaehM of 
€0ur9e> bore the Uame of draining thd counltry of di^ 
moBiejr. To remedy tlie. evH, small liotea weref iiived; 
and, dmrtly after^ H large egKpply ef c^pf&t emn 9rmtA, 
that had been contracted for in England* This Qiwmhcjr 
of pBipet and copfier wba ^oni^&i^g » new> tibat not a 
few sneers and forebodjo^ to<hk platei* The family thm 
paper teone)^ afforda t» biMin6s%. however, aoo^ h^an 
to be esLperieneed m "Bwemps AyiM. Pre^Hih to ifa 
issue, if a person, had to reeeite a htaldSfeA Mita^ 
it was necessary to hire a peirter to canry Hf and Jbie 
hrget qoaDtSitiea a cart 9 bestdei tb^ andlesa tnmble of 
eounjfing tbousanda of doHars^ often in tealai flEnd.madiiM^ 
dnd the defeetimi. of bad iiiotey:( honfs und days of 
▼aliiaUe luitcl mee eelisamed by it^ The edfectiag clef k» 
are no longer tonoenfed wtd> cotetin'g pilea of sHveTt 
beft>re they take it fieom the hdtlse. Saturdays are the 
days apygepriated for money coUeetio^. 

Notes, engraved in Erigktnd, are now issiied on a grand 
scale, firoffi & to IQQO dollars,, upon the aeefuril^ of the 
government and bank; the people ace reeeftoiled to it^ 
^ani begin to find that a o^rrie«cy of gold taaA silver is 
not at all times si proof of die credit or tidlied of a 
nation.* 

Bendes die aboite notes*, tiie j^resent duireo^ consists 
of the doubloon of 17 doUarsr; the hali^ quarter^ and half^ 
qoarter doubloon; the dollar^ half dollar, and quarter 
doUitr; with veals^iaftdtios,iaiidq»art31os% The hard d^Utfra 
ase scarce,, being boiq^t up for eaqpertafiott* 

* BnififlliiiMii, OA their first risifr ta Prance, after the peaee of 1814, were 
eager to receive French gold ; but they soon got tired of it, and asked for 
paper. I was at Peregaux and Lafitte*^ banking-house at Paris, wheil 
An appUcation of that nature was made : the clerk replied, that France 
must first get credit, before she could rentore upon bank-notef. 
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' In exporting money, diere is a smdl duty of two per 
cent, to pay. Being so trifling, it prevents smuggling, 
which was formerly the case. Making returns in produce, 
however, is at all times preferred to money, when it can be 
obtained at any thing like a moderate rate ; but it is at 
times BO searce and dear, that it renders the purdiasing 
roinotts. 

The average exchange for flie last three years has been 
forty-five pence the Spanish dollar. 

The Bank of Buenos Ayres opened in 182S, the first 
tiling of the-' sort in this province. Its capital is one 
miOion of dollars, in 1000 shares, of 1000 dollars each. 
The number of directors are ten, viz. six Creolian gentle* 
men, and four British. It' has hitherto proved a profitable 
ooncem. The Bank shares rose firom par to 170, but 
quickly declined to 90and 100 per cent, premium, at which 
lurice they seem stationary. The last dividend paid cm 
Bank stock was after the rate of SO per cent. 

The reported establishment of a National Bank, has 
created some alarm, amongst the present Bank proprietors; 
numerous controversies have taken place in the news- 
papers, upon the occasion. The affiur, however, seems at 
rest for the present. 

The government funds of Buenos Ayres have lately had 
a considerable rise, from 2S to 100. Tfie bulls carry all 
before them ; and the bears have had to pay pretty hand-* 
somely. Who knows but a Stock Exchange may be 
established here some years hence ? 

Considerable sums of money have been made by the 
advance in the public funds in Buenos Ayres ; and^ from 
the eagerness of all classes to speculate in them, it is pro* 
bable that lame ducks will not be confined to Capel Court. 
Every shopkeeper now dabbles in the fimds; and, in a 
market so confined, the mischief may be very serious. 
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Education, and LiTEitAtuRE,«-Th6 goveroment ex- 
presses the most laudable anxiety to forward educatio^« 
by patronising schools upon the Liincasterian system; 
and the numerous seminaries in this city are a^ credit iti 
the peojde. 

The College School consists of 125 youths, from the 
age of 15 to 16 or 17 years of age. In their walks, they 
.wear black clol^es, with a light blue ribbon oyer their 
coat. Their behaviour is better than that of the boys at 
our public schools: a person may mix amongst themf 
without being subject to those insolent remarks so common 
at home, and which makes a stranger dread to enter 
their pr^incts* 

At the Buenos Ayres College, pupUs are tauglit every 
branch of the classics. They have not the advantage of 
professors, as at Oxford, Cambridge, Eton^Westminster, and 
the. rest of our public schools— professors, whose talents not 
only confer honour upon their country, but on the .human 
species generally* Some students have elidted considerable 
talents. A younger branch of the Belgrano&mily, Manuel^ 
wrote a play founded on The Virgin of the Sun^ which was 
performed with success; he has Ukewise aoquuped a know- 
ledge of the English language, and is at present employed 
in die British Cofii^ul*s office* 

In the Merced Chwrch, an academy is held for tln^ 
instruction of SO youths in the study of divinity. 
. . Amongst the numerous seminaries here, is one kept b^ 
an English lady, Mrs« Hyne, which receives great en- 
couragement; she has had 70 scholars at a time, who 
are taught, with other requisites, the English language. 
From the anxiety expressed by parents, that their children 
should attain this language, the next generation will 
become completely anglicised. In placing them under 
the care of a Protestant lady, th^y are not so narrow- 
minded as to fear that their religion wiU be tampered with. 
One of the stripling scholars conversed with me the other 
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ity to gO0ii Ettj^b^ wUeb be had leiifMd kt Hr tei^ Aort 

A Auinber of BaescMei Aytean gendenen dpeak and 
write the Engfish language witii Bt»eb fluency and eerreel- 
ness. Don Manuel Sarrateaj late a governor of the pi^- 
Tince, and who re^aded some time in London ai» theit 
luniiater, is a proicien^ xtd a man of talent. To &e 
Britidi he is Teiy attentive^ and is much f espected by them. 
Dos Miguel Riglos is another instance: this gentleman 
has made the tour of Great BritMn/ and speaks English 
irtlii so little of foreign accent) tliat) on my ki^o^tcM^tion 
to him^ I sujyposed him to be an BngUshmaa : his matmeis 
are very prepossessing and amiable. Some self-taught 
yom^ men have also >n excellent idea of it, and o&ers 
expfesa a great desiie to leana it. It has now become a 
Imneh of education in &eir public schools; and, from 
die con&iued intercourse they are likely to have with ihe 
Britifidi and North AmericMsa^ and others who speak 
die English tongue, the utifity of leamiHg it wUl beootne 
every day more appat«nt, and, as regards bui»ness, it will 
lie of greater importance than die French. 

The prqudiee of ages is fiist wearing sway : the Sonth- 
Am^cans, and Spain herself, no toQgar view us as 
renegades, heretics, ^^ God-aba«idoned." Twenty years 
backj E^land and Englishmen were as little known 
or understood by the Buenos Ayreans, as is the ulterior 
of 1^ Chinese empire now to the rest of the world. 
For eemtaries past, esute was tdcen to inflame the passions 
of the Spaniards against us and oxa counfvy ; se^ it ss 
not stsrange (iiat a remn^it of diii^ imimosity yet rematns. 
Their best poets have stigmatised us: I recoUect hearing, 
Bi Buenos Ayres, ^t part of Lope de Vegas' popular 
balbd-- 

** Hy biotlier Don J^bn to Sqgi«iid*8 gone. 
To kiU tbe Drake, tiie Queen to take. 

And the heretics all to destroy ; 
And he shall bring you & Piotestsat maid 
To be your slave, &e/' 
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il'kgrilifyBig to^ observe, tfaai lliose Cieolim iviio faorw 
beeti^ in EnglaRd evinee tbe greatest attackment to ns. 

&i tbe college off Stoiqrhurst, near Liyerpool^ are 
sereral S»e»e» Ay^ean youtbsy who have beett^ sent? 
thither to be educated. The British government deserveer 
praise Ibr Ae coontenance given to tliiB estafblishiadent ; 
syncing at once the comfdaints- of our own Cathofies, in 
not having a^ proper place to edueate the^ son95 atid^ 
briiigii^ dlt^ youth of fei^gn nations in contact wkb' 
our^s. frbiA whence it k na^nrat to esrpect they witt feel 
^ attachment to a country wWe Ty have^^eeivecl 
abnost their first impressionsw So li^r from its infecting 
Our population with Cadiolidsm^* the reverse would seem 
more probable. It wiH give strangers an oppoi*tunity of 
jttf^ing, from actual observatiofi^ of the institutions of 
our country^ and the advantages ariinng fifom a liberal 
system of government. 

The edueadoii bestowed upon females is ftir from being 
scfidr reading, writing, mui^Ci and dancing, are ail that 
is iboaght n^cessary^ In the two last they are enthtfsiasfS) ' 
and 9ome of them proficients ; the study of languages, or 
deep reading, ier not thought of consequence. Spanish 
husbands, l^ey say, have an antipathy to bhte-stoclkang 
wives : from the natural talent of the females, they would 
soon be adepts in more abstruse studies. 

If the Buenos Ayrean ladies do not possess the Mgher 
branches of learning, they have ah indescribable sweetness 
of manners, free from affectation, at once giving con-^ 
fidence to the timid stranger, and delightful to aO who 

* A book entitled A Histoiy cf the Jesuits, bat wbich is chiefly filled 
with attacks upon the Roman Catholic faith, holds out Stonyhurst College 
* as pregnant >ritli danger, asserting that it has already increased the number 
of Catholkft in its immediate vicinity. Lancashire has always been a 
calhoUc county, and it is to be esepectedf that people 'will crowd to a 
neighbourhood that- contains edifices devoted to their manner of worship. 
I cannot believe that any considerable number of Proselytes has been made : 
tvtB are too sensible of the happiness eotjoyvd under our own, to be caught 
with the glare of another church. 

H 2 
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have the happiness to know them.' They seldom adAr€ss 
a person but with a smile, listen attentively to conversation/ 
without that Ustless indifference, and answering with. the 
monosyllables of ya and no, that I have witnessed in some 
aOcieiies* 

The time may arrive, when South America may have 
to boast her . Madame de Staels and a host of female 
literati; and another Corinna may conduct her lover 
over Southern scenery, the snow-topt Andes, and Imperial 
Cusco, with as much soft enthusiasm as belongs to her 
Italian rival. At present, however, their natural talent is 
thrown into the shade, for want of cultivation. 

The letter-writing between female friends is very 
energetic : I caught a glimpse of one, which ran thus— 
" Farewell, my idolized and beloved friend ! receive the 
heart of your devoted, constant, faithful, &c.'* Notwith- 
standing this fervour, we never hear of those fatal love 
attachments that end so tragically with us: is it that, 
south of the line, the female heart is so tenderly moulded, 
they will not bid the despairing lover die? or, are they 
convinced, ^'that men have died, and wjorms have eaten 
them, but not for love,*' and therefore doubt the truth of 
man's protestations ? Alasl I fear that, in this love4nspiring 
city of Buenos Ayres, it is possible to find .Violas and 
Rosalinds, but not many Jidiets, and of the other sex 
stiH fewer Werters. 

The Spanish language is certainly delightful; its very 
sounds bring to recollection the Don Ouzmans and Don 
Antonios of chivalric days. I wish they would make it the 
fashionable study in England, as in good queen Elizabeth's 
reign^ instead of the trifling French. From the great 
changes in the Spanish world, and our South^American 
connections, it must ever be an object of importance. 

A work published in London, by Mr. Ackerman, in the 
Spanish language, with plates, called Variedades et Men^ 
sagero de Londres, has numerous purchasers here. It is 
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published quarterly^ and reflects great credit on its audion 
This publication will afford to the South Americaiis an 
excellent idea of Great Britain and Europe generally;* it 
contains selections from our best audiors. 

The NEWSPAPERS published in Buenos Ayres are, 
the Argus, Teatro del Opinion^ RepublicanOf and State 
Register, There was, likewise, a Sunday paper, called 
the CentinellOy winch has been discontinued— for what 
reason I know not, for it was managed with ability. The 
freedom of the press may be said to exist in a degree here; 
to the same extent as in England, would be dangerous at 
present. 

The Mercantile Gazette, edited by Mr. Hallet, a North- 
American gentleman, is very usefril; it hais every sort of 
commercial information. A newspaper of the same de- 
scription, the Diario, carried on by a Portuguese, foiled 
for want of requisite attention. 

A number of ephemeral productions appear from time 
to time, /^ to fret and strut l3ieir hour upon the stage, and 
then are heiurd no more." 

In the almanack of 18S4, there is a selection of English 
puns and Joe Miller's jests, to amuse the Buenos Ayreans, 
and give them a specimen of English low wit. 

The PRINTING-OFFICES are spacious, and furnished wif|i 
every requisite, from London. An English printer, Mr. 
Cook, is employed in one of the offices, and report sti^tes 
his professional talents to be of the first order. 

* Many of the Buenos Ayreans, of the second and third grade, have most 
confused notions of London. They think that all England is in London ; 
and in speaking of the aniTal of a vessel from Liverpool, Falmouth, or any 
other port, they add Liverpool in London^ Falmouth in London ; atid when 
speaking of English passengers arriving, no matter from what part, they 
tire all from London. Seeing so many Englishmen in their country, gentry 
of the above description have the most exalted notions of themselves, and 
of the superiority of Buenos Ayres over, the rest of the world. We iqust 
not blame their self-importance ^ for we have a tolerable share of it our* 
selves, else the world has terribly belied us. 
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Rs!Li€^ioK»i iPrcvioQs to Ae late ttetAy widi CImbI 
Britmi, no other fAuse of pizbHc wondiip mm dfeired ki 
Buenos AjtCBf eseept diose of the RoiBMhehwGh; and it 
was only after mudi diacuarioa, ihat iiie artlde wUambag 
religiotis toleration was obtained* 

The CiaduAe finth has been denonunated a idiigioR of 
llie &ncy; the Pvotei^tan^ one of the mind. A book I 
have Isldly read, Bliint's Italy, ingeniously endeavours to 
prove that most of die CSadiolie ceren^onies axe ceiMiants 
of J^Bganism ; and the author illustrates his argimnents by 
comparing &e Roman with the Popish festivals. The great 
similarity would certainly incline one to give credence to Ae 
assertion. T%ie reformed church, howevier, has its ineon- 
grui^s fikewise. In Buenos Ayres I itsve not witnessed 
any fhmg ^e the miperstitbn that reigns in Be^iom'; 
Ugots ^diere are, but not more than In some of our sects 
at home. The rising generation of Buenos Ayres have 
gone from one extreme to another, and are quite Volitairians : 
at the theatre, dimng a portrait exhibidon 'of diflfereat 
public characters, that of Voltaire ran away with all iht 
applause. 

In January, 1B94«, an ardibishop, named Don fuan Musi, 
arrived from Rome with a large suite, in a Sardkuan br^^ 
which hoisted the Papal flag in addition to her own, and fired 
a salute. Some time ago, such an event would have put 
the whole town in commotion; as it was, few attended to 
see him land, and his reception by die government was 
any thing but cordial: he shortly after departed for Chili. 
During his abode, he lodged at Faunch's Hotel, and there 
gave his benedictions to the crowds that visited him, who 
were mostly females, attracted, I thought, more from curi* 
osity than from any other motive. The manifest of the 
archbishop's effects raised a smile:— -there were beads, 
crosses, and every trifling appendage of the church. The 
archbishop himself, from his venerable aspect and mild 
manners, engaged the esteem of all; but the Papal power 



in 4*1 the wme krife now; wiuttem it Mght Aara bebn Ib 
iylfaer finii. Tke Cadtofe ^twcli^ iibmim> linte tk^ 
cBi^ of e litMoral ptiesdiood, mnd Aam at ite supaMtilionfl^ 
wiM kmire liie reipeet af aH eoiml^ 

Admrcli, ki Cttkolic cowntiiesy evmt ponteses skitaie- 
dritig tci strike Ihe eye, Ifamigh tliece wmif not be wrvioe 
gomg on. There sate generally to be eesa mnnbers of poojb 
old women, before their saint, counting Aesr beads, the last 
zHittmiriiigs of their prayers akme bveiddng the siknee of 
the piaoe : many times have I advanced with cahifioBs sta^ps^ 
fettriRg to intemxpt their devotions. ^The absence of a 
coK^egaliofi gives (me, likewise, an opportunity of a closer 
iMpection of <^ glittering akan, virgins, nults, and M» 
doniM»* No fear exists that sacrilegious hands would dare 
puffein any Aii^ from the sacred walls; alasl in England^ 
our tUeD^s would not be so scrupulous. 

The chufiehes, on a Sunday, or feast day, are worthy a 
stTMiger'e attention ; and he must be cold indeed, thi^ can 
Yiew such an assemblage of beauty unmoved : the dress, 
t]ie veil, and jirostFate persons ; indeed, we might picture 
od&er Lauras besides Petrarch's : it is ahnosl enough to 
mifce one turn reisegade, forsake the religion of our ia&etBf 
and rush into the bosoni of a^churdi so enchanting.. 

Public worslnp takes place at various hours : one mass, 
As eariy as six in the thortnag, and the sweet girls and thui 
mothers bxb seen faurrykig to cixarch at that earfy houi^. 

Families gdi^g to mass are attended by slaves and aer- 
vants carrying the carpeting upon which they kn^L Of 
books they have few ^icUgh ; and would, I daxe say, stare 
Hb see our Londoii footmen, in gorgeous liveries, l€iokinj[ 
Mke Auiftiiiin fi(^Id4narshafc, walking bdbind their mistEesses^ 
trilii a loiad oi books, to ohuich ^ ahd die heist lof caxnagi^ 
Ahi iMst^nd A fksfaiMable ohapel. 

Upon entering ^ leaving a diunch, maBy ^ Aub oon^re^ 
giKSfyn l^e tmjl^^m Hi&iA^ file holy watear at ieccmd bUid; 
fhikt jfe lb sa^, dnfe wlib is near the vesiiiel whieh cantaihs it 
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mDdip hk flngers in, and furnish to three or four other 
persons drops of the sacred element, to make the sign of 
|he cross. The ladies often condescend to mark with this 
water the foreheads of their female slaves and attendants. 
- At ^^ oration time/'^ in the dusk of evening, a small bell 
tingles from the churches, when, it is presumed, every true 
Catholic whispers a prayer. In Buenos Ayres, I am afraidf 
this is npt always the case. 

Some of the music sung in the masses is very pretty : 
Mats and boys are the vocalists, selected from tfa« best 
voices. Friar Juan, at the Cadiedral, has a fine bass voice. 
(The Portuguese hymn they sing with science ; but, as I had 
heard this hymn at the Portuguese Ambassador's Chapel 
in London, in which several of the first-rates of the Opera 
look parts, the effect here was diminished : they select, 
too, from profane music, and I applaud them for it, fellow? 
ing the remark attributed to our Rev. Rowland Hill, on 
the introduction of " Rule . Britannia," and ^' Hearts of 
Oak," into his chi4>el •— " It is really a great shame the 
devil should have all the pretty tunes to himself.'- If 
music be the f ' food of love,'' it is equally so of reli^on, in-: 
sensibly leading the mind to an enthusiasm, and that 8<^ 
ness, that compensates for " a dull age of pain." I wish 
they would reform the dismal hum-drum music of our 
English churches. I do not wish the lively dance} but 
something a little less gloomy than the present mode. My 
English friends will be shocked to hear that in a Buenos 
Ayres church they have playeid and sung to the charming 
air that opens oui: petit opera of Paul and Virginia^ " See 
^om ocean rising." At MontQ Video, I beard the Tyrolean 
war song, or our " Merrily O," upon the organ, in a 
church. Music and religion have, and will, raise these 
people to war and despi^ration ; other causes must combing 
to have the same effect upon Englishmen. 

Persons of both sexes go to confession very young-— eveq 
fit the early age of ten years. At church confessions, thct 
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'{Hnest 18 seatedm the box, to whidi there is an iron-gratmg 
on oiie side, and through this he hears the confession of the 
parties upon their knees outside* I have seen several wcnnen 
ccMifess;'— 'Somehow or other the sex have more devotion 
than us men. Doubtless, it is a relief to the overcharged 
heart to unbosom itself, and reoeive the consolations of 
religion ; and I caii fancy the happiness experienced from 
the' gentle expostulations of an amiable priest, who, in 
censuring the errors, bids the sinner not despair of mercy. 
We, of Protestant creed, appeal to God alone, disdaining 
earthly interference. This system of divulging our inmost 
thoughts has, at all times, been an argument with the op- 
:ponents of the Romish church, who instance, that the 
peace of families or nations are at the mercy of a mortal 
man; and if breaches of confidence are rare, still some 
villain might betray his trust, and ruin his unsuspecting 
victims. To the honour of the Catholic priesthood, such 
probabilities are very remote. I am afraid that I should 
firiake a sad father confessor: loveliness upon the bended 
knee before me would destroy all my philosophy ; I should 
at once accord them absolution, remission, and every thing 
else; and, forgetful of my oaths and sacred calling, turn 
suppliant at the feet of those who came to me as their pastor 
and guide. 

Fem$des are at times seen in the streets habited as nuns, 
in flaqnel vestments, crosses, beads, &c. the efiect of a 
vow made during sickness or penance. The sins of some 
of these young creatures cannot have been very flagrant: 
I should have pardoned them for the pleasure of receiving 
their confessions again. There is likewise a house in which 
females pass weeks in penitence and prayer. 

It is observed of the Spanish female, that she will ^ve 
herself up to all the voluptuousness of pleasure, haste to 
die church, and, prostrating herself before her favourite 
saint, return to sin again. I will not venture to be so 
severe a censurer as to hazard an opinion upon this : but. 



M iif eye wndttrad oVcr tfM MiiiMtaMk;€« «f tftftHf a Iktr 
^wtBtage <ii BwNKis A9iNe9, faiediiic m graeiM bMttfif li^ 
i»i «he intiBDWte siiiiit, I fimci^ ^ fltid bote Aifti bo^ 
iHdetvr told tni^ ; fer, ^' ivUh ftoes Aal; teewed «b if fiiejr 
kal just looked in Pondte, aod oouglit its ettly bifetatif »** 
I £MMied tibiit tnaiiy of ottthty tnould isluured in thfose con* 
laainplations flo seendbgiy der oted to heaven. 

SmoH fil^Qres of die Virgin Mary^ in gfaM cases, itfe kept 
in the a{)avttti^it8 of TiadouB houses. In apotheeariefl' 
shops I ha«« pafticuharly noticed Iheiii, td besped^ a 
blessing, doubtless, up<m their physic. In the siansicMW 
of Ihe poorer class they axe tnore frequaidy seen; the 
costly saint atid tniosralde dhrty furniture of the roOttSB 
contrasted. A fidUenglh figure of a saint, m a «iviffe cs^t 
with lamps on each side, is in llie stfeetof Le Cuyo> placed 
in accordance with a vow made in a period of danger; but, 
in general, ih&te are less externals of the church iii tibe 
pubiSe streets lUid roads than miglil; be expected. 

On pasnng a diureh, it ^^^ a constant custom to take 
off die hat; but few do it now. The beggars about l^ese. 
holy e^yfices <Jamour lor Parity, lor the love of Gtkl and 
(St. Ho^ario, or any other apostofic favourite. These bc^*- 
gars are great tblevei^ ; I have lost several atticles by tbeilr 
professional visits to my lodgings. They do not sihould^ 
crulehes and wooden legs, either to fight or run, ii dieir 
London brethren, upon the approadi of die police. Ou^ 
e( my friends uAd me 4)f an did woman, In Buenos Ayres, 
that spits upon every person she supposes to be an Bnglisli<- 
n^n. Not having had die fortune to reoeive this ladyls 
favours, I cannot ^p^uch for the truth df die ilXM^. 

The priesthood are not ^o iHiberal as report mak^s Aem 
out; they are ^i^ed to i!M ais hating a filed hatred to 
Protestants, conceiving diem td be the authoi^ of aM die 
obkMjuy the Calhoiics ha^ endured froin dme to fhae. It 
mulrt be recollected, that we hav^ trnt errbr^on the scot^ If 
prejudice likewi^. 
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The ftiam ef BttaMM Aym ime aaMi|0ii Am hoif 
«ei)of ecMMidoiiMeleiiniing; «nJ» irhaicvar hMSBl^^idttM 
towards Ibe system, tliejri « kidMAwli^ db wit yi mBy 
flhsre in it. There «iay be one er Iwo bhiA fhee)^ in 
the fiodc ; and scandal tehea ease lo Vkami ferdi Ihelr 
deeda^ pwrtieularfy aU thai grdbtea to iheir anuNUBi hot 
ihe common frailty of oiir naluve aho«U teach va lo be 
meroiful judges where love is conoerned. The people 
have much jpespeet fbr them; audi from what I have heardf 
they Reserve it. Fomeriy^ it is related^ that on any oiender 
being flogged m the publie atreets» the appeacaaee of 
a priest calMtog £Dr mercy would atop the infliction* If Chia 
was the case in Enghmd, our msflpgged tUe^w would bo 
bound to pray fer Ihem* 

Four years since, two EngBahmen having ifuantliadi one 
of them ran into Le Merced i&ureh for proteetijon Aam hia 
opp(menty who foUowed, mid beat htm under Ihe very robea 
of the priest; a guncd was oaUed, and the iriSfiMMier taken 
into custody. Having an exoeUent chnractefy be was 
liberated from prison on bail; and &e affiur ended in an 
expensive law suit. Some years back, he woidd fanve been 
severely punished fev his inconsiderate conduct. 

Some of the fisaes are handsome men: I have remarked 
one of them a counterpart of Yovfag the actor. Their 
dress, shaven crown, and dnck hmr, added much to their 
appearance: the ugly attire they now wear, is a sad, 
drawback. In my casual rencontres wijth them, I ever 
ftmnd diem pdile and attentive^ effacing that diffidence 
which a stranger feds in venturing upon tSieir hallowed 
precincts. The in^sition haa never been eatabUshed ii| 
Buenos Ayres; bat I have often been cruel enouf^ to faaeyi 
that auch and audi a priest had a ooiuilBnanoe lite an 
inqmsitor. 

The suppreaaimi of themonasteriei^ in l&SB, causedagieit 
deal of disenasion. There were those of ihe welljndiaed Who 
were not without apprehensions, and secmied dispoaed to 
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let tiie prestmed evil continue, rather than risk a change. 
The government must have felt their own strength, when 
they determined to reform so influential a portion of the 
church, having to encounter the prejudices and fanaticism 
of those grown grey in the old order of things; who re- 
garded meddling with the church as little short of heresy. 
The firiars were, in a manner, domesticated with the first 
fiunilies of Buenos Ayres, and ever received as welcome 
guests. They must (at least, some of them) have felt great 
reluctance to quit the convents, in which they had expected 
to remain for life, and regret at parting with the attire of 
their order. Discontent was engendered, at ttnes, almost 
amounting to threats, which found vent in a conspiracy, 
ending in the banishment of Tagl£, its author ; and another 
more serious one, of the 19th March, 18S3. The result of 
these abortive attempts served to confirm the power and 
influ^ice of the existing government. The majority of the 
people, I should conceive, thought an alteration necessary 
in the clergy : many of that majority had visited Europe, 
and became divested of the narrow policy the Spaniards 
had taught them. 

Elderly 4adies, of all countries, are allowed to be more 
pious than the rest of society. The friars in Buenos Ayres 
found them staunch advocates of their cause. 

To counteract the strong feeling that existed for the 
friars, the press of the day had recourse to ridicule, as well 
as to argument: a publication callpd the " Llobera/* 
teemed with paragraphs and anecdotes, often so indecent 
that it injured the cause it proposed to serve. This print 
was soon laid aside. In the mean time, the suppression 
gradually went on ; and all that now remains of the monas- 
teries of Buenos Ayres are the Franciscans. The build- 
ings win soon perhaps be converted to other uses. The 
ejected friars, throwing ofi^ their habit, assumed a clerical 
half-dress, very similar to that of our clergymen ; and the 
Dominicans^ M ercedites, &c. are now met in the streets. 
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as simile cStisen^ no logger weiucing thf livery of the 
founders of those orders* Three years ago, groupes of 
friars were continually about the church doors, in cofiee* 
houses, and the streets^ segax^smokingy apparently under no 
church restrictions : when a- reform was agitatedi they were 
more strict, and the convent gates were closed at a certain 
hour* The Franciscans, who yet keep together, are rarely 
to be seen abroad, except the messengers, or lay brother^ 
who are, in dress and figure, no bad copy of their prototype 
in The Duenna. 

If the original rules of mooastip institutions were pyt in 
full force, few claimants would be found for the honour of 
entering them. A suitable provision has been made for 
those who have left their convents ; the government appro- 
priating the knds attached for the benefit of the state. 
Time appears, in some measure, to have healed the wounds 
of the discontented, though there are softie who pretend 
the flame is smothered, and not burnt out ; ^^ Give it vent,'* 
they say, " and 'twill blaze again." 

There are two convents for nuns, St. Juan and St. 
Catalina, each containing about thirty. The regulations of 
St. Juan's are very rigid : they wear clothing of the coarsest 
nature, and the beds, and every other accommodation, are 
of the same description. No one i& permitted to see them, 
except their nearest relations, and that very rarely. 
Heavens! how ardent must be that devotion, that can 
voluntarily embrace such a life! A. female, on her first 
entrance, may leave at the end of a year ; but, after that 
time, she is professed, and must conform to the rules. Very 
few, I believe, take advantage of this option. Such is the 
force of religious enthusiasm, that they gladly bid farewell 
to the world, wishing no father, mother, lover, firiend, but 
their God and Saviour. 

At St. Catalina's they are not so strict, being allowed 
indulgences uidcnown to the self-immolated of St. Juan. 

I have never seen any of the fair inhabitants of these 
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ttie Mbjtei of oonvieiireation, X hai?^ eagerly lntened> eaipevt- 
lag to hear somelliing of dtsappointed lov^i or confidence 
betrayed. Ak»l if wasinvaim: theladieaof St. JuBftaod 
GM&A aMS nuiisf iiNiiD the dull routme of vefigion, wkih 
ene escefptibii aefy, if my hxfomiatbi^ be true, and advan- 
tllgef leaa not taken to qtna ikiy avidky fev nunnery news. 
The tale nms, that St. Juon^s convent does contain' a Vic* 
tim of '* despised love." Her lover, an officer^ oi^conrse^— 
for what men in trade ever think of love ?— ^joined fiie army 
in BetUy and married anodier. At the age of seventeen, 
ike Mr t hefirayed girl feadessly took the veil, ehiding her 
tveeping mo&er for her cruelty, nay, sinflilnesB, at shewing 
SHch aeflfietion for what constituted her daughter's only hap- 
|Hness. An account of lihe ceremony was given me ;-^but 
who shaH take the fieM in description, after the glowing 
deta9s we have read m romances ? and especially at second^ 
hand. 

The majority of the nuns in these two convents areaged^ 
having received very few additions, lately, of the youthful 
class. Has man, false man, become more constant, no 
longer srtriwig to break the lieart of the doting fair one ? 
or, are tlie ladies les» sensitive, |nreferrmg, at all haaard% 
tfiis bustling world to the cloister's gloom, exclaiming, 
with Sheridan^s Clara, 

** Adieu, thoo dreaiy i^U, where nerer dies 
*' Tbe SttUen echo of repenWint sights 1*' 

In the most minute affairs of the Romish^ church, there is 
a formula, which, having antiquity for its basis, imposes 
upon the mind of il» faSoweii»; and, as regards a conven- 
tual life, the first dawn of such a wish, even before the 
parties quit their poFents' house, amiountB to a ceremony. 
In the year 182S, my curiosity was gratified by an exhibition 
of tins sort. I was invited to a house, in wiudi a lady, 
about to become a nun, was recrivii^ the last &rewella of 
her friends. It vraw evening ; and it was witin dignity 



thai 1 giincA aAmttemie! ftoim tibie crowd autaHe. f he 
hdy wftn Mftted in the tala, mayed fai her best atcire, her 
head knd neek decortttecl with jeweBery; such is the 
hMiMy this befaig 8 c o n tra st tatfre dress she was about to 
assHfue. If ustc wa? heard ^ and it seemed more Eke a 
party met ibr gaittty^ thanr one in which the afterpiece was 
to be so senous^-M;he taking from theworU afeflbw«creatare« 
The lady-^I was going to wrile^ vfctim--wa:» all smKes; 
no regrets were apparent in her bosom; she recetted die 
adietis of her friends witiht ealtn composure. A fifar^ at- 
tached perhaps ta the convent, was in Ae room; in 
taking her final leave, she was escorted by him and her 
rehetiires. With a firm step, bowing to afl around, she 
quitted the room. In passing our party (consisting of 
several Englishmen), I thought she eyed us particulaiiy ; 
we bowed to her; and die door closed upon us. That 
same night, tam inft>nBed, she was conducted to the gloomy 
waHs of St. Juan, and has smce taken the veil. The lady 
appeared about nineteen or twenty years of age f she was not 
handsome, but the occasion rendered her very interesting. 

The first RCLioiotrs procession I had ever seen, was 
that of St. Rosario, in Buenos Ayres ; »fid it is' not possible 
I can forget the impression it made upon me. Those details 
which, when a school-boy, I dwelt upon with such delight, 
were now, in my manhood, brought full before my eyes, 
losing nothing of their interest; on the contrary, I found that 
imagination does not always come up to the reality. The 
churches of France and Belgium I had visited with far 
diflbrentemotions : Spain, and Spanish connexions, thought 
I, contirfn ail that can fix the attention of the Protestant 
inquirer, who wishes to see the Catholic church the same 
in the nineteenth as in the fourteenth century. Spain 
cBngs to it, with itsr many imperfections, as a fond lover to 
an idofiaed mistress ; else they would not have suffered 
fbreigners to overrun their soil. What would the heroes 
of Roncevafies and Pavia have said to those events? 
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The figure of St. Rosario^ full-robed, was carried by 
soldiers, on a stage* The Virgin, on another stage, foUpwed, 
flanked by numbers of the faithful carrying large lighted 
candles ; these were chiefly old men, and boys. The host, 
and .attendant priests wafting incense towards this sacred 
emblem, formed a conspicuous part; with groups of friars 
chaunting their prayers, in which they are joined by the 
crowd* A huge cross, apparently of silver, and borne by 
friaiv, precedes the whole. A small band of violinists at- 
tend, and accompany the singing : they reminded me of 
our itinerant musicians, that serenade us of an evening in 
London. The military band has a better effect. A halt; 
U made, at intervals, at the corners of streets, or opposite 
temporary altars, whieh the devotion of the pious has 
raised in front of their houses : they consist of tables, 
covered with white linen, with small images of Jesus, the 
Virgin, crosses, &c. &c. and a mirror, garnished with flowers 
and other decorations. Soldiers march in front and rear. 
They, as well as every one else near the procession, are 
uncovered; and when the ceremonies of the host are going 
on, all must kneel. The houses display silks, tapestry,*and 
Other finery, arranged in front, in the streets through which 
the cavalcade passes ; and the balconies are filled with 
spectators. The saint, and his dumb attendants (the 
images), are finally deposited at their head-quarters, the 
church. A great quantity of females are always to be 
seen at those exhibitions, fervently ejaculating their ^^ Ave- 
Marias. 

These processions vary but very little, except that I 
thought ther^ was more of preparation, banners, &c. in 
that of St. Nicholas, on the 6th December. The streets 
were profusely adorned, road and foot-path strewed with 
flowers, leaves, and boughs. Small cannon were placed on 
the pavement near the church, the firing of which, and the 
discharge of rockets and other fire-works, gave notice 
that the saint and his holy attendants were about to leave 
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the church. Grentfemen, bofb civil and milttuy^ of tlie 
first families, at timeSi bear banners in the procession. 
These days being kept as holidays, a vast concourse i^troll 
about the decorated streets, before the attraction of the 
d9,y begins. The windows, house-tops, and benches 
ranged near the houses, are occupied by females, the lovely 
persons of some of whom might move an anchorite. A 
scene, so new has almost upset my sober reasoning ; and 
I have looked at the host, friars, crosses, music, and all iHe 
et ceterasi till I could nearly fancy that time had rolled back, 
and found me living when the Catholic church knew no 
rival. 

The feast of St. Nicholas, in December, 1824, was but 
a mockery of its former splendour : tiowever, the church of 
San Nicholas was illuminated, and looked very pretty; aiifl 
we had some bonfires, music, and fire-works.. A procession 
was to have taken place, but the government would not 
pay the expense, and the church, in its present reduced 
state, cannot afford it. The devotees muttered their Ave- 
Marias and maledictions; but, as St. Nicholas did not in- 
terfere in their behalf, jdl went off quietly. 

The feast of Corpus Christi is another grand day. The 
whole body of friars, with banners and flags of their dif- 
ferent orders, mustered on the occasion, and, before the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, they constituted a decent bat- 
talion. The dress of the friars differs in nothing to what 
we find represented in England, — the. cowl and crown, 
with the small cross suspended. The processions, in the 
course of the ^ear, used to be very numerous. Since the 
dispersion of the fiiars, they are somewhat shorn of their 
beams ; and, by-and-by, the sight of a friar may be a curi- 
osity. To decorate the churches on these occasions, the 
priests borrow candlesticks, silks, &c. of their neighbours. 

During Lent, sermons are preached on an evening, in 
various churches. The congregations are numerous, and 
the females always kneel. The custom of allowing males 
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to be seated in church, while (he othar tex are upon their 
knees, appears strange. 

As -the theatre is situated opposite the Merced church, 
during tiie sermons of the Lent evenings, some of the con- 
gregation may be seat wandering firom the church to the 
theatre. 

In pasijsion week, there are tarious masses and sermons. 

The afternoon and evening of Holy Thursday bring 
forth all the world into the streets : every house appears 
deserted. The concourse is astonishing: the great pro- 
portion are females. A rule of Catholic creed enjoins them 
to vint seven churches on this day ; and this they religiously 
perfiirm, stopping but a few minutes in each churcl^ just 
time enough to kneel, and utter a short prayer. The 
^vemor and his aides-de-camp, Hkewise, go to seven 
churches. A crowd of both sexes assemble round the 
doon, especiaUy of the Cathedral, absolutely blockiilg up 
^heroad way, kneeling, counting beads, and in earnest 
prayer. 

In 1821, 1 saw images and other insignia of the church at 
the comers of the principal streets ; prisoners ironed, with 
their guards, soliciting charity ; small tables, with virgins, 
Jesus, and crosses : but these customs have much fallen off. 
Near a church, those altars are still raised on Holy Thurs- 
day, and people press around, to kiss the garments of the 
" mother of God." Near St. Juan's church, in 1824, 1 ob- 
served a pretty design of this nature upon a small scale, 
and envied the kisses it received from some charming girls. 
On this night, too, the military bands mustdr in their best 
dresses, with drums muffled, and' other marks of mourning. 
They advance across the Plaza, and through the streets, 
at a solemn pace, playing music even more melancholy than 
the Dead March in Saul, preceded by one of the soldiers 
carrying, on a pole, a balloon with transparencies, and a 
light inside, which makes them look a counterpart of those 
that paraded Ijbndon streets, a few years ago, from the lot- 



tei^ offices. During dus period of iiiounringi both 8ex^ iMre 
C^lothed in black. This continual crowd in the streetSi iM3(i 
the peculiar church attire, serve to attract <me's attention ; 
it is so much the reverse of our English mode : we gp to 
church in all the colours of the rmnbow. 

In addition to other observances of Holy Thursday, the 
flagsof vessels belonging to Catholic nations are half-masted, 
yards crossed, and at the Fort, likewise, they remain till near 
twelve o'clock on the Saturday, atwhich hour cannon are 
fired, yards squared, the flag run up, bells rung, and shops 
are opened, for the joyful resurrection. But the bells do 
not give us those inspiring peals that we hear from our 
churdies of St. Martin's, St. Cilement's, and from the far- 
fiuned Bow bells : here, they are an inharmonious jangle. 
Our. churches, so superb in architectural splendour, woidd 
.astonish those gentlemen who fancy an Englishman's taste 
only leads him towards vending merchandize, and receiving 
the proceeds. 

Good Friday passes as a solemn day of prayer and 
mourning. 

The bumuig of Judas is a grotesque affiiir. Stuffed 
figures, like our old Guys, are suspended from ropes in the 
middle of the street, charged with combustibles and fire^ 
works: On the night of Saturday, they are fired, and Mr. 
Judas is blown up, amidst the shouts of the multitude* 
This, like our Guy Fawkes, has much fallen off, and may 
soon drop altogether. The newspapers have designated 
it barbarism. I am not for meddling with the sports of the 
lower orders, if they do not offend decency. The quarrel 
with Captain O'Brien happened about Easter, 1821 ; Mid 
one of the Judases of that period was observed in some- 
thing of the dress of a naval officer: report said, it was 
meant for Captain O'Brien. It was ordered to be taken 
down. The people took very little interest in that dispute. 
When it was at its height, the Captain passed through a 
crowd opposite the College church, and they treated him 

I 2 
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iriih great respect, tnakiiig way for* the ** Eii^^ Ooiii- 
mandant** to pass. '^ We may all suffer in this business/* 
said our captain to oiie of his counla-ymen ; '' but we ^hally 
]f extremes are resorted to, be gloriously revenged/' 

The holy or passion #edc in^^ 1^5 passed off much as 
usual. On the Thursday evening the ladies crowded the 
churches and streets in their black attire ; and being a fiiie 
moonlight night, the scene (to me at least) was very in- 
teresting; and although I did not follow the custcmi of 
visiting seven churches on this evening, I went to four. 
At the Oithedral I remained a considerable timc^, liisitentng 
to the music of the vespers^ Thie fine bass voice of Friar 
Juan was sadly missed. He was i)amshed for being con- 
oemed in the conspiracy of the 19th March, 18^3. Valen- 
tin Oomez, one of the canons of thie church, sat in ftdl 
pontifical robes. Some of the Spaniards were jesting, hi 
Ihe church, upon his portly appearance, so different firom 
die figure he cut at nearly the same period last year, when 
shipwrecked upon the English bank in the river Plate. I 
felt much impressed with my visit to the Cathedral: every 
diing combined to make me so;-— the music, lights, and 
glittering altars, with the prostrate females attended by their 
slaves and servants. 

The sermons at the churches, on the evenings of Len^ 
were well attended. The friar who preached at the 
church of Le Merced always attracted great crowds. At 
the porch of l^is church was placed an image of Christ, 
as large as life, in the act of being scourged; many 
devout females kissed the ropes which tied the wrists of 
the image. 

Till late in the evening of Holy Thursday, people were 
kneeling before the church doors, counting beads , and saying 
their Ave-Marias. At nine o'clock at night,, three military 
bands of music, of the artillery, Ca^adores, and Legion de la 
Patria, each preceded by the globd, or balloon, with trans- 
parencies, carried upon a pole, entered the Plaza, with 
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dronur muffled, and* plajjng Bolemn aim* ^Tlie artiUeiiy 
hand was much admired ; Masonv and' odier pro&aBQBS^ 
perfinned in it I foOcmied t«ra of the bands to tfaek^Uar- 
raeks, at iSae Retiro^ The m^t- wa»' IbTeljit ; and k wm 
late ere I returned home, nlyifaoughte entfrely abaocbed 
in tfad scenes of the dayi 

On die afternoon of Good' Friday, the mass at the ealihe* 
dral was well attended. 

The eustom of- burning Judas has fidlen o£f. On the 
Saturday, this year, the rain fell in. torrents; but, a few 
nights ' after, Judas was burnt near die Victoria coffitt«* 
house, amidst fire-works and music. 

Another great object of attenti<m to us Protestants is 
the Holy Ghost proceeding through the streets, to admi^ 
nister the last offices of religion to those who are presumed 
to be in a dying state. The holy father, and (me attend- 
ant, both richly attired, are seatbd in a coach drawn by 
white mules. They go at a walking pace, with a few 
sddiers for escort; negiesses, boys, and others, carrying 
lighted lanterns, both by night and day. A bell warns 
passengers of its approach, when all within view must be 
uncovered, and, when they are near the carriage, kneel. 
This last operation, not being very agreeable in dirty wea- 
ther, foreigners try to avoid his holiness altogether, by 
going up other stieets. Equestrians descend from their 
hoarses, and kneeL At night, lights are placed in the win* 
dows of the houseS' they pass, and their inmates kneel* 
Why do you kneel ? said I, to a slave boy, at a house in 
wbich I resided.. *' Because God is in the coach," he re* 
plied. A brutal soldier, of the escort, once knocked an 
Englishman down, for not kneeling in time. The magis- 
trates took cognizance of.it; and, I hear> that strangers are 
not now obliged to kneel, though common respect will al- 
ways teach them to be uncovered. In passing the guard- 
houses, the guards turn out, drums are beat, &€. They 
have now a large bell, the sihall one having been mistaken 
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for tiii)0ebekiD|png to the water carts :* a Landoner nught* 
mistake it for llie bell of the aix-o'dock-aftemoon postman. 

Great veneration is paid to all that concerns this cere^.. 
mony of'the Holy Ghost: the T^ry mules, it is said, were 
formerly loqked upon as sacred. In passing coiSee-houses, 
biOiard-playerSy and gamblers of all descriptions, leave their 
I>ro£uie games, to kneel. At the theatre, the performance 
is stopped ; actors and actresses kneel on the stage, and the 
audience upon their seats. I have several times been pre- 
sent at scenes of this sort, and regarded them with great curi- 
osity ; though I have been very angry with the holy father, 
and impious enough to wish he had taken another route.. 
I recollect, during an opera, one evening, the cavalcade 
passed no less than three times, and interrupted a delight«- 
ful duet between Rosquellas and Seiiora Tani. 

The summer of 18^4-5, judging from the frequent ap- . 
pearance of the Holy Ghost in the streets, must have been 
rather a sickly one. Great respect is still paid to this holy 
visitant, who generally selects the evening to pay his visits. 
A smile will now and then take place, when the processipn . 
suddenly appears in a crowded neighbourhood, forcing all 
to bend the knee. The contrast of such Catholic customs 
with those of our sober England often occurs to me. 

I am informed that great preparations take place in the 
sick chamber, where the sacrament is to be given. I do 
not admire this. The patient, enfeebled by disease, con- 
cludes there is no hope left, and oft^en yields to despair. 
In England, on such occasions, a clergyman comes without 
pomp or attendants : his attentions are more like these of 
a friend, and he insensibly prepares the mind of the sufferer 
for the purposes of his visit. But we have much, to correct 

* Carts, witb a bell affixed, go about the streets vending water. The 
city is bat ill provided with water, that in the river being considered un- 
wholesome. Mr.Bevans, the engineer, has sunk the ground at the Recolator 
to a great depth, for the purpose of forming a well to supply the town with 
water. The work still goes on ; but, hitherto, the desired water is not to 
be found. 
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in the fismal ItlDend bett, ckming shops and windows, usual 
with us at burials* Life hourly presents enough to remind 
us of death, without those auxiHaries. 

FtTNEKAL Ceremonies.—- The room in which a corpse 
is deposited is lighted; large candles are placed round the 
cofBn; and the wainscoting^ tables, &c. are covered with 
white furniture, crosses, &c. The windows are often 
thrown open, for passengers to view the scene of death, as 
a warning that ^' to this complexion we must come at last.** 
I remember my surprise on first seeing a spectacle of this 
sort. The corpse of a female about thirty lay shrouded in 
her coffin, the Ud of which was taken off, with her hands 
folded over her breast, and a small cross placed between 
them. The gaudy coffin, and the lights around it, gave it 
the appearance of wax work ; indeed, I had an impression 
that it was so, for some minutes, not being aware of the 
country's fashion in this affiiir. 

Deceased persons are interred twenty-four hours after 
their decease; a necessary precaution in a warm climate* 
From the crowded state of the church-yards, they are now 
taken to the New Burial-Oround, at the Recolator; and 
corpses were removed thither from the church-yards, after 
having been buried some time. Scenes of conftision, in 
consequence, took place; with various imprecations from 
near relations, as mothers, husbands, and wives, upon re- 
cognizing the bodies of those whom they never expected 
to have seen again in this world. 

The hearses are modelled after the French fashion, and 
are not foBowed by mourners. The relatives of the de- 
ceased attend the burial-ground to receive the body, and the 
church ceremonies of mass, &c. take place some days aftier. 

The death of a friar, or any priest, is announced by a 
particular tolling of the bell. 

The masses for the repose of the soul are performed at 
various churches, according to the wish of the relatives. 
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who issue printed notices, invitti^ the fnends of the de« 
ceased. Any one is at libertjr to attend. Those of re- 
spectability, who can afford to pay, hare several masses: 
but it is rather an expensive affiiir. The ceremony lasts 
fvom one to two hours. An imitation coffin is placed near 
the altar, surrounded by lights. If it be for a military or 
public man, the sword and hat are placed on the coffin, and 
a, company of soldiers fire a volley at the church door. 
Towards the end of the mass, candles are put into the hands 
of the male part of the congregation, and in a few minutes 
taken from them again, and extinguished. At the close, 
the priests and friars, headed by their superior, take their 
station, in two lines, near the door, and receive and 
return the obeisances of the congregation. The relations 
and particular friends adjourn to the dwelling-house (some** 
times to the refectory of the church), where a repast is pre- 
p»ped, of cakes, -ftuit. wine, Uqueurs, beer, &c. the room 
being lighted, and hung with black and white decorations^ 
I have heard some charming music in these masses, and it 
is far from, being an ummpressive scene: the holding a 
Ught at the requiem of those we loved, carries witii it a 
pleasing idea. There is, however, more real feeling in tiie 
simple country church-yard fun^als in England, than in 
a)l'th]s appeal to the senses. 

A fantastic ornamented hearse, for carrying the bodies 
of children to their last home, has lately come into use. 
It has plumes of white feathers streaming from the top, 
and is drawn by two mules; the rider, a boy, is clothed 
after the manner of Astley's equestrians. 

Until the year 1821, the Protestants had no allotted 
place of burial ;^and, to satisfy the jesdousy of the church, 
various subterfuges were obliged to be resorted to, in order, 
to obtain something like a christian funeral. The govern- 
ment gave permission, and a pieee of ground was bought, 
near tiie Retire, for a cemetery, which has been inclosed, 
and a small chapel, with a neat portico of the Poric order. 
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efectedL The etpeaoe amoimlBd to 480O.ddybnf» wbkh 
wM dcfisayad by Protestants of sSL elasse»; tbe Biitiflli, 
wefe, ofcawnae, the eUef coMdbiilQrs. The*.ii)im||er buried 
these, from January 18S1, tor June 1834^ wtt 71 1^ ndbieh 
60 were British sulgeGis* The seniee is* re«i; ]^ some 
of the parties present 

At the funerals in the Protestant Burial-Grounclt I ha^e 
seen many Buenos Ayreans, both male aiid female, ntDroet- 
ed tUther by curiosity: they paid gveat attention, npod ex- 
pressed thrir approbation of our method of m$kiag the 
gxwves so deep. 
• Befiare this ground was opened, Protestants were buried 
without any service being read, and Ae shallow ^K>uiid 
was hastily filled up; It was a &vour that tiiar fellow- 
nan was allowed to take up his '* everlasting rest*' in holy 
Gathdic* earth. I saw an English sailor i&tecred in die 
Cathedral church-yardii a {>olice-man attended. t9 ac^ Aat 
no un&ir means had been used,, and thnie or: fous jEriars 
were strolling about. The siulor mdumeie eyed tlvem 
askadee, dedaring it was slumiefuX they did not qfier to 
pefffbnn the funeral service: ** But what ean you expect," 
they added, '^ in such an imchristianlike land?" Thrir 
resentment was increased by seeing the mutilated body of 
a dead Mack ehUd, which, from the nature of theur gravec^ 
had made its appearance above the sur&ce« 

FoLicEy &&r— To every barrier or parish an alcalde, or 
sitting magistrate, is appointed, who takes cognizance of 
the offences and disputes in his jurisdictiony and supeiH 
intends the night-patrole. Every male is liable to be caJted 
out to act as watchman for the night ; and he must attend, or 
provide a substitute, which costs six reals'; and as this 
happens very oflben, strangers find it a tax. The patcole 
are aoned with. muaquets and bayonets, and proceed 
through the streets at intervals during the night, viriting 
publi&houses, &c. 



'the most iafierior officer connected with the pb&ce, or 
aajr pabfic office, carries a rUsty dragoon sword with him 
aa his staff of oflSoe* • Tfane very messenger that delirers 
the summoiia for tbe nightly patrole comes thus armed, 
and upon tlie least^ ino^rocation out goes the sword : thk 
hasbeei of hite years a littiie ceorrscted^ 

Buenos Ayres can boast of a well-disposed and orderly 
population. Robberies are sometimes committedy but no- 
thing to the extent that mig^t be supposed ; many more 
are committed in an English city of' the same magnitude^ 
notwithstanding the expensive police. I have been out 
at all hours of the night, and have felt myself as secure 
as though I were in Londcm, and perhaps more so. 

The only time that ever met with any thing like annoy- 
ance or interruption in the streets, was from a soldier on 
guard at the Cabildo, who made an attempt to push me 
from the pavement. I did not wish to notice the affiur ; 
but a Creole fnend insisted that I should do so, stating, 
that in Leondon he presumed Englishmen protected 
strangers when insulted. He went with me to the guard- 
house, alleged a complaint before an officer, and the 
soldier was confined : he appeared to be drunk. 

The great blot of this country is, that amongst the lower 
orders, upon the least quarrel, knives are out ; and what 
in England would vent itself in black eyes and bloody noses, 
here ends in murder ;' and until certain and speedy punish- 
ment follows these deeds, it will ever be so. The crime 
has decreased since the administration of Mr. Rivadavia, 
and the enactment of the law prohibiting the wearing 
of knives; still it continues in a degree. Justice is tardy, 
and the chance that the criminal may again be at liberty 
deters people from prosecuting, dreading his futuire ven- 
geance. In England, where the law is strong, every one 
assists to apprehend an ofiender; but here a lukewarmness 
exists. 

Several have, within these three years, suffered death 



f<^ murder. I miadmed to ihiDlEf Aat aikw wpaaike plan 
of Lord ]^neDlK>roiigh*a act woidd do much to atop it. 
A Fortugueae, aoine mondia macB, stabbed to death the 
servaat of Mr. Bevansi the Quaker engineer, m open day*. 
The opponenta of boxing, in England, ahould panae ere 
they so decidedly condemn it; its suppression might lead 
to more &tal results in deciding quarrels. 

It was a common event, long after I arrived, to see bodies 
of persons who had been stabbed in some broil, exposed in 
the Plaaa, to be recognized by i^eir rdativea or friends, 
witib a saucer placed at their side to collect money to pay 
the expences of burying them. 

These murders are confined to the very lowest orders 
of the people, and are generally the Inflect of a drunken 
quarrel. I must do them the justice to say, that I have 
not heard of any jdeliberate assassination, committed 
either upon a native or foreigner. Their annals are firee 
from the refined murders of polished Europe, even, I regret 
to add, of our own England; we must not always cite the 
latter as an example, when we censure the abuses of other 
countries. 

This stabbing system was thought so little of in Buenos 
Ayres, that no one cared to seize the murderer. If by 
chance he was apprehended, a idiort imprisonment sufficed, 
and he was then set at liberty to commit more crimes. Six 
or seven murders have been related to me, as known to 
have been committed by one man with apparent impu- 
nity; and that these things should be so, excites the asto- 
nishment of all strangers. 

Foreigners newly arrived were accustomed to carry 
pistols about their persons at night; but this is very seldom 
the case now*— they have more confidence. 

The thieves, in some of their feats, may rank in ingenuity 
with the second-rate ones with us. One of their operations 
is hooking out clothes, linen, &c. from rooms, by means (rf 
a long pole with a hook at the end; land if the windows are 
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not fiutened at nighty a risk is rem. of being robbed, thon^ 
tbiB iron bars should prevent any one fromentering. Sdme 
fieiendd of mine, lodging at the American Hoti^l, irere' plibi^ 
dend bjr those poIe<gentlemen one nighty ahfaough st ae p'* 
ing three in a room, and iheykiiewBol of tiieiHo8au&tiliU& 
nionungv when they missed csoats, trowsersj fico^; a wilting^ 
desk had also been hauledi to^vnrds the window, the valnables 
taken, out, and the loose papers scattered, about tfaestitet 
and room. The comparing notes in the morning o£ their 
losseis^ and cursing the marauders, was laughable enough;* 
Another fiiend was awoke at break of day, and obsenredf 
his waistcoat dangling in tilie middle of the room from the 
top of a pole, and a man's arm extended through the iron 
bars of the window guiding, it. My friend* having- a 
sword could, with ease, have cut off the thief's arm, but his 
humanity prompted him rather to make an alarm ; upcm 
which the pole and waistcoat were dropped, and the vaga^ 
bond made his escape. Very serious losses of papers h&ve 
been sustained by this mode of robbery. 

The boys about the theatre door begging for ibe return 
tickets, or '' contre-signs," were a great annoyance; thejii 
were perfect thieves, and very impudent. I have lost 
several pocket handkerchiefs by their talents. Hawig 
refused to give my pass-check one night, they secretly fiodt* 
lowed me, and when near the wall of the Merced cburdt^. 
to my great surprise, sahited me with a shower of stones 
and bricks: Ipursued the young rascals, but it waswi&out 
efifecL The soldiers prevent occurrences of this sort now, 
and two or three that were caught in the |act have been 
punished; 

The boys in the streets' of Buenos Ayres are as saucy^ a 
set of ragamuffins as. tbose of London, without that diuring 
and' instant liattle of. the Englidi boys. Many of their 
juvenile sports are similar to our's^ as kitC'-flying, pitch ii)t 
the hole, &c.. They have a system of managing tiieii^ fciteti, 
whieh.may be called, priviiteering: a knifb is affixed to.. the 



tail of tte JMte, wUh mbkii lAkejf eDdea^om* .to entangle 
other kites, aad out the stiung 'r shoMld they succeed, knife, 
kite, string-*-«ll rbeowne lawful priee. Oicfeet, trap-baQ, 
hoops, tops, and skftppiQg, they do not practise. Riding 
on the. badks of :9beep, liarnessed :fu» horses, is aaqther 
amusement; and those mutton cavalry ar^ vei*y expert. 

The boys of the upper class are exceedingly well be- 
haved, and have very pleasing manners : they exod our's 
in this respect. The greatest care is bestowed upon them; 
and' we do not meet with that roughness among them, 
which is observable in my young countryfolks. The Bue- 
nos Ayres boy addresses a stranger in the street hat in 
hand, and with the greatest respect. 

Since my abode in Buenos Ayres, I have been lucky 
Cfoough to keep cleaa: of all law proceedings ; and never, 
until lately, visited a judicial oourt, except from curiosity. 
I was, however, requested to appeu*, in order to speak to 
the character of an English sailor, who was imprisoned at the 
CabUdo for a row, on the beach* I visited the prison, and 
found poor Jack roaming about a spacious yard, with lots 
of other prisoners ; he i^poke highly of the kind treatment 
he had received in prison. The presiding judge, or magis- 
trate (a most gentlemanly man), after hearing the de- 
positions read, discharged the sailor, no witnesses ap- 
pearing for the prosecution. Mr. Poussett, the vice-consul, 
attended upon this occasion, and received every attention 
from the judge. 

The mode of punishment by death is shooting ; many 
think that hanging would be more appropriate for murder, 
and that die soldier's death ought to be reserved for a 
soldier: however, death cancels all crimes. 

In a public whipping,, the offender is placed on a horse 
or mule, with his back bared, and his hands tied, and at 
the comers of streets he receives his punishment : those 
disgusting scenes I always avoid, if I can. I came once in 
contact with one: the poor wretch .did not seem, to suffer 
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tnndi; I fiuncied I had been kd severely flogged at schooi^ 
They appeared to strike him about a dozen quick bk>ws 
at a time, with a piece oi^ wood like a scmbbing-bmdi 
with some sharp substance attached* 

Those ordered for imprisonment, are made to work in 
the street!, heayUy ironed* 

Sailors are punished by being put in the stocks; and 
for criminal oflfences, they are made to work in the streefiis 
in irons. 

The close of the year 18S4 witnessed a great increase 
of crime in Buenos Ayres* An atrocious murder was com- 
mitted by two black fellows, upon a Genoese, who kept a 
tin shop near the College church. The murderers 'were 
apprehended, and shot at the Retiro, and their bodies after- 
wards suspended upon a gallows. A boy, accessary to the 
fiict (having let the villains into the house), escaped capital 
punishment, being under the age regulated by law : he was, 
however, present at the execution. Two fellows broke into 
the house of Mr. Nelson, an English merchant, and stabbed 
his man-servant in several places ; an alarm being given, 
they effected their escape. The servant recovered' from 
his wounds. Numerous other robberies have taken place ; 
amongst which, Mr. Parvin, an American clergyman, and 
three of his friends, were stripped of their clothes, a short 
distance from town. 

The first execution in this country for forgery took 
place in February, 1825, upon the person of Marcelo Val- 
divia, who was shot at the Retiro. By the old Spanish 
law, a person convicted of forgery was condemned to lose 
his hand. This young man had been before sentenced to 
death for the same crime, but his pimishment was com- 
muted to exposure in the Plaza, imprisonment for eight 
years, and banishment for life. In July, 1824, he under- 
went the first part of his sentence, being seated in the Plaza 
for four hours, with the notes he had forged suspended 
from his breast. In prison, he committed other forgeries. 



including a forged ^er for hiff own release. The govern'' 
ment have been highly applauded for their firmness in 
punishing this criminal. His friends applied to the British 
consul for his intercession, which was declined. Colonel 
Forbes, the American agent, was much censured for having, 
in 1801, interfered and saved a murderer from juatioe* 

A black woman was shot, for attemptii^ the life of her 
mistress. The execution of a female is a rmre thing in this 
country. 

Much as Buenos Ayres has unproved in her jurispru- 
dence, she has still a great deal to amend— r*that part which 
relates to committal before trial for civil offences particu- 
larly. The two following circumstances passed under my 
observation. 

Upon the first issue of paper money, some forgeries 
were detected. An English captain, West, of the brig 
Fortune, conversing on this subject at a tavern, remarked, 
that a forgery might easily be effected; and that the gentle* 
men in that line at home would not be long about such a 
thing* This was reported to the police; and he was sent to 
prison without examination, upon suspicion of knowing of 
the forged notes, and was not released for some days. 

In another case, Captain Harrison, of the brig Asia, 
was imprisoned nearly a month, for bringing a false report 
of Monte Video being blockaded; which was indeed partly 
true, Brazilian schooners of war having been off there, 
and sailed for Colonia. 

If such regulations were followed in England, we must 
build more prisons as well as churches, and I know not 
what would become of the gentlemen of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The trial by jury, which alone is worth fighting for, may 
yet reach South America, Every abuse cannot at once be 
rectified; they have, already, done wonders in this country. 

Law proceedings are as expensive and tardy here, as in 
other parts of the globe. What with depositions, answers. 
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&c* the fluit goes on for years, to the great benefitof Iaw3^er8 ; 
but tfiey have teformed a great deal of the old obnoxioiis 
Spanish laws, particularly as ihey related to foreigners and 
their property* By the old law, wheii a foreigner died, 
his property in the country went to the state. 

To leave Buenos Ayres, if it is only for a neighbouring 
iown," passports must be obtained, which cost two dollars 
to quit the country, and four reals for any neighbouring 
town. Surprise is expressed that we can manage without 
those ceremonies in England; some passengers arriving 
£x>m thence were once asked by a yisiting officer for their 
. RngHfih passports. 

Armt,— The standing army of the province consists of 
from S600 to SOOO men, in six regiments, viz. three of 
in&ntry, and three of cavalry. Of the infantry, there is 
one regiment of artillery, one Ca9adores, and one of the line. 
There are also two regiments of Civicas, or militia. 

The troops have lately improved, both in appearance 
and discipline; and indeed, there was great need of it: 
at present, a great deal cannot be said in their praise. 
Their manoeuvres are few, such as forming line, companies, 
&c. and some minor movements, as firing volleys, street firing, 
&c. sufficient, probably, for the vearfare in which they are 
likely to be engaged. The sudden change of front, close 
column, solid squares, the quick deploying into line, close 
firuig, and rapid bayonet charge, are not to be seen among 
the troops of Buenos Ayres. Against veterans they could 
make but a feeble resistance ; but in defending the town, 
with the assistance of the inhabitants and their house -forti- 
fications, they would be invincible ; and to this mode of 
fightkig I would advise the Buenos A3rreans to trust, 
should their city ever again be i^ttacked. 

The artillery corps are better : -they work the guns with 
smartness, and have a good train of artillery, of six, eight, 
and twelve pounders, taken from the Spaniards at Monte 
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Video and other places. Repeated exercise and firing 
take place with those great guns^ early in a morning, oh 
the beach. 

The uniform coat of the soldiers is blue, with different 
facings of red, white, anil green : they have caps like our 
infantry. The undress, is a foraging cap, with a loop 
hanging on one side, trqwsers of all colours, and some 
without shoes or stockings. The recruits are not imme- 
mediately clothed in the soldier's uniform, but drilled in 
all their dirt and native raggedness. The population will 
not adoiiit of the mode of recruiting practised in Europe ; 
they take every one they can: the equipments and materials 
of their army are not, in consequence,* very imposing. 

if the men, in their attife> look sometimes like Sir John 
FalstafTs &med regiment— ^not so the officers ; they have 
fine showy uniforms^ and cocked hats with the national 
cockade. The subaltern part are young men ; the colonels 
make a good soldier-like O'Ppeai^nce. Colonel Ramirez, 
in his blue coat and gold epaulets, always puts me iii mind 
of a British naval officer; and Colonel Alvarez, who was 
wounded in our storming of Monte Video, reminds me of 
Raymond of Drury-Lane theatre. 

There are some French and German officers in the 
l^ervice: the former, in blue coats and white* facings, still 
look like the soldiers of Napoleon. 

The only English officer at present in the military service 
of Buenos Ayres, is a gentleman named Charles Bowness; 
V^ho, from having been nearly fifteen years in this country, 
is, in appearance, more like a Spaniard than an English- 
man. He left England -when very young, and has not 
heard of liis family since his departure. 

It was seldom that military officers were seen out of 
uniform ; they wore it in thp theatre, in the coffee-house, 
and in the assembly. Bi^^his fashion has changed ; and 
when not on duty, the dress of the citizen is now preferred. 
On the continent of Europe, we are in constant contact 
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Willi tbe inilitiity» and as canstantfy reminded of vMtaxf 
despotism. 

The infantry soldier is armed with a musquet and 
bayonet : the mnsqtiets have the Tower of London mark^ 
and, as weH as; Ao cayatry swords^ woald look aB the 
better for cleanings The sergeants of infantry do not 
carry faalberts. The regular cavalry are few in number^ 
sold not quite so brilBant as the Marquis of Anglesea^s 
crack regiment^ or the Tenth Rttssars. 

The punishment of flogging k resorted to : I have often 
heard the cries of the sufll^ers belonging to a black 
regiment, quartered near my abode. I fear it is impossible 
to keep discipfino without it, or public opinion would^ long 
ere this, have suppressed it iti England* 

The bands of music attached to the regiments have made 
great progress in their profession: three years ago they 
were hardly bearable. Unfortunately, now, the ruling 
mSkary authorities wiB not gke us much opportunity, bf 
judging of their talents. They were accustomed, on a fine 
evening, to leave the Fott, in the summer at nine, in the 
winter at eight o'clock, and crossmg the. Plaza) take their 
station in one of the streets adjoining, generally the street 
of Victoria, or, as we named it, Bond Street, from its 
being the fashionable one, and filled with shops : here they 
would entertain us for an hour or more, and I have been 
gratified in hearing many tunes that charmed me in 
Europe, sueh as the overture to LBdoiska, &c. Another 
attraction was the number of giris that nightly attended : 
many a lover (*• how sflvery sweet sound fevers* tongues by 
night**) has takeK this opportumty to address his fair one. 
On a moonlight night, I have frequently viewed the counte- 
nances and elegant figures of the sweet creatures, no 
envious bonnet intercepting; ^d now some unmusical 
being has depnrived me of this pleasure-— I wish he would 
read LoreBzo*s observation in the Merchant of Venice upon 
those who lack taste in musc. 



AlKittt ftmr ttmibtf M itb^' if«ek, Htiw^Ver, af eig^ or 
iiiAe in d^ eviettiiifgy ofie of th^ rtlifitery bands jwMde ftoitt 
fli6 iWf t6 ^ei^ barraclss lit tM iteti^o, fltnd at timed w^ 
hate h^iatd sfdtt^ ^doA ittiMlte; On a fine ni^t nitlcft 
eoiifpahy attend. FMtti ^ibti^MAt {^ntdSc^i ihe te^eiitttl 
nmsteaJbaf,d*hati6b^<^d fmdetH^ M Q^ Mi ^y 
p^rkftitt ^tue fine fSeee!^ a mM€, imdludii&g tite' oVertttre 
to Lod6iska, and the Pdldeefa' tt<m tlhef 6{>erli of THe' 
dahirlet BtAwtti eref occm^ to Hty meandty, When 1 
heav th€ latfe^ performed, aMd the eiiftfttsllttM i»^ tv^cH 
li London audience always ha3 this song. 

The dresses of the bands are of the '[^utftisH cdstunie^ 
and though Hot so spIen^BI as our third te^ttiastttt of foot- 
giliards, are equal to iShose of the Bne. They havef instihi- 
ments of ErigBdi tiiiuniikctiire, all thatt cdhstittitetf ei tKdfitary' 
band-^-triangle^ cymbids; and befis, sittdEar t& (fttt fbst 
regittieht of Guards. 

In 1820, some English idio{>teepersr attd meehidbScs, ixi 
cde excei^sr of their zeal, determined to fontt a cotp^ of 
t^Vtlryf to act as body-guard to the govetnor. TWeAty 6t 
&ATty equipped themselves in tf light blue' jacket, and non- 
descript cap, and attended the procession as the fife-goArds 
of the state. The St. George assault, and vulgar exerqisre 
of the sword, made no part of their Ascipline. Now, 
whether Englishmen make but a poor figure when armed 
in the service of a foreign people, or that opinion is against 
it, from Coriolanus downwards, I know not ; certain it is, 
that this regiment has decrease firom its fiifi complement 
to some five or six rank and file. 

It was thcf custom until lately, to fire l&e fort guns on 
every ith of July, the anniveriiary of our expedition undet 
Whitelbck. If they have discontinued it to spar^ us the 
mortification of being reminded of such an event, from my 
very soul I thank them ;— it is a subject that makes the 
heart ache to think upon. No one can view the houses 
of Buenos Ayres without being struck with the impossibility 
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of taking a town by such a mode of attadc as it was our fate 
to pursue^ against an inflamed population who. were^ froikii 
the highest to the lowest, our enemies. WeU-infonned men 
know that S or 6000 troops, with an ade^^ate artillery, 
might have taken the. town without scarcely entering it,, and, 
what is more, by proper jwecaulions might have kept it. 
'jthe Spaniards had no troops of any consequence to 
oppose us; and if all the popub4;ion of the town hadTen* 
tured out of their fastnesses to combat us, the .issue would 
not have been for one moment doubtful; for, as the lamented 
General Ross observed, when inquiring of an. American 
friend of mine, his prisoner, the force near Baltimore, ^^ I 
ask you, sir, of the regdars; it may rain militia.'* 

Our wounded, they tell me, were treated with kindness, 
especially by the female part of the populaticm, who had 
been ampngst tte most inveterate of our foes. The heretic 
Englishman is not looked upon with that horror now, as 
it was formerly the f^hion to paint him. 

In the Annual Almanack^ the following paragraph is 
tacked to the fatal 4th of July:— «^' Service in St. Domingo 
church: thanks to our Senora and. St. Rosario,-for the 
triumph, mider theirprotection) in the year 1807, in having 
vanquished 12,000 English who attacked us," With Mac- 
beth, I am ready to exdaim, "May that pernicious hour 
stand aye accursed in the calendar!" . 

That such unlooked-for success- should have, inflated 
their iina^nations is to be expected; but, in justice to this 
kind people, I must mention, that in English company they 
never in any way allude to the afiair. They are well aware 
of the disadvantages we had to encounter, and that our 
troops were exposed to an absolute massacre. ^ 

I could fill pages with the anecdotes that ha?e been told 
me of Beresford, Pack, and other ofEc^rs; but it is a 
theme I care not to dwell upon. 



GOVCSRNMEKT. ISS 

GovsiiirMEifT, AUD Punic CvBiiTa.*^The govenunent 

of Buenos Ayres is an attempt atrepubliierimspi, without its 

sknplicity. . However, if idie people are conteilted,. we must 

rnot quarrel about, forms,, or expect, an Utopiieu I am iio 

particular friend to republics ; - 1 havc^seen and enjoyed, so 

much real liberty and happiness under the limits nKMsiar^y 

-of my own. country, that I can £u>cy no. other, fonn of 

.goyemment better. '.'.^■'■ 

The present governor, Don Gregorio Heras, is a military 
man ; he served in several campaigns against the Spaiiiai^ds, 
and is reported to be a man of. decided character. In hi0 
opening speech to the junt^, he obsen^ed, that, " being de- 
termined to obey the laws himself, he expected every one 
else to do the same." Sefior Heras is tall and personable, 
about forty-five years of age, .with rather an expressive 
, countenance. His title is Governor and Captain*General 
of the Province of Buenos Ayres. His prerogatives are 
very limited. 

The governor, when taking the air in his . carriage, has 
an escort of two dragoons : whein on horseback, he is gene- 
rally accompamed by his aide^ercamp* 

Every public officer is. aUowed a soldier, who acts both 
^ts guard and s^rvant^and is- called the Qrdenanza* * The 
French Engineer cuts- a great figure, with his soldier riding 
behind him : our hudtble Quaker prefers walking.* • 

* One cannot help smiling at the contrast which the two state engineers 
of Buenos Ayres present— our Qnaker with his broad brim and plain clothes, 
a&d the dashing Frenchmaa in large cocked hat ; the only pmnt of similarity 
is in their both wearing large hats, though differentljf shaped*' Upon the 
installation of the new govempr, the usual notice was ||;iven for public 
officers to attend the procession in fiill uniform I Mr. Bevans did attendr- 
not in military attire, but in full conventicle dress, as became the man of 
peace, and looked a comfortable respectable gentleman. He was seated in 
a carriage with a military officer, and, but for that, I could have fancied 
him a wealthy miller from Uxbridge, Quaker Town, proceeding to hear the 
price of corn. The singularity of Quaker costume attracted much notice, 
upon the first arrival of Mr. Bevans : they starecf at hrm in the streets, but 
offered no insult j now ahd then a vagabond bo}^ would call out " Lobof* 
Mr. B. is a very good-tempered man. 



SfiSor£bu»ia iOs Hie offioe of secretary ef atete, having 
ancfieedM Mr. Ruradaria. 

The fva^oi aeaate, eopsists 4>f totty^hi memhera, 
vhe are abptcd anmially: SeSor Don Maaud Pinto is 
Ihe pfefident. Hie bat decdon brought in aeyeral of 
^ isadkal paity^ one or two of whom nfe the Humes of 
4he Buenoa»Ayi0s (louse of Commons. Since the seces- 
don of Mr, Riyadavia» SeBor Gomez leads the ministerial 

fide. 

SeBor Bonrega, i^io h^mt distinguishes himself as an op- 
posifion gpoaker, is a colonel. In 1820, when the town 
waalhMatemd ^aone armed countrymen, oi^ed Mq^ 
tanecosihe, on4ihe>6pur .of the moment, ipoDected porters 
,and eam^n, and AtQy% the enemy away^ proving himself a 
hashing «eldier. F&t a sh^ period he assumed the 
** imperial fqirple,*' vntU Rodriguez and his Colorados, >in 
Octdior, ji8S0» displaced >hun. 

On the evening of the day on which the eleetioii iat 
ihe jfiiffnheas -of tfie Junta (enxubates, a military band,, 
wid^ 4ihe balloon, 4>r i^obe, preceduig it, and attended 
by a crowd of yoipg men, parades through the streets. 
The bund stc^ opposite the houses of tibe members, 
and pexfiMcms an air or two; the mob-«-4f 4here is such 
4b thing as a mob in BuoQps Ayces«-<dH the time shouting, 
** Viva la^Patiaa4" ^ Thet^^resentatives of the people for 
ever !** &c« If the Buenos Ayreans were to see our last day 
of ^n election-— the thousands of mobility and patriot^ 
hoarse with bawling-^he banners-«-the rough music o£ 
marrow-bones and cleavers, tuned horn coUnter-tenor to 
double bass««-the sight, I think, would astonish, if not 
firighten them^^ 

• Sir Murray Maxwell, of H.M.S. Briion, lying at Monte Video, 
honoured us iHth a vint, in June, 1824. Hie laat time I saw this veteran 
seaman, preidous to his arrlTal here, was under a shower of cabbage stumps, 
carrots, turnips, mud, &c. upon the hustings at Covent Garden, when a 
candidate to represent Westminster. Sir Murray's unaffected and amiable 
manners greatly pleased the British in Buenos Ayres ; and the remembrance 



lof BijiexK]|0 Ayi!)^! th^ |^i^4od wh^$ the Fmhch laaames 
imvmg P¥«rniA ^p9Jo» t^Q peopjie #f tbis ^Uy deposed tli^ 
«vicer&y, Aod sq[^ml#d a junl4 of nine m a prwj#iw(9) 
0OVj8nuQiefit. This event 10 minu9% comi^anoriMied b^ a 
fe$tivd of Aaee iUyiL It cpoiBieaoes «^ tbe cprening ^ the 
S4th^ when the Pla^a is ittuinai^A9Ji;ed^ by sdeaae of a lofty 
]drcle» formed of wood-work« erected foimd it» At lun- 
rtse oq the 25th, ike qatiowl hyom is sung by boys, &6. 
opposite the py]»Bud in the Plaza : to bail the ijsii^ ^wi 
is a Peruvian custom. In tbe day-ifaney vatious sports 
jUke place : greased masts lire ec^ted, at tbe summit iof 
which are shawls, watches* and purses'of money ; and \ih(h 
ever can reach tbe top, m^y take any one of the above 
prizes. An English sailor, in IS22, brought down all the 
stock in trade, wrapping the shawls about his body, and 
putting ibe watches, money, and (Hixer articles, in his 
pockets and mouth. On his descent, he was surrounded 
by soldiers, who took away his booty ; and on' Jack making 
a /diew of resistance, they marched him to prison. The 
bystanders, however, were iodignsmt at this, and he was 
soon released, and allowed to retain one of the prizes. 
These masts cai«se great diversion, as very few succeed in 
mounting thepi^ and our saSor was highly applauded. 
There is also w mgemous machine, called rompe cabeza, 
or break bead, consisting of a pole placed lengthwise on 
pivots, elevated firom the ground, with a cord an whidh to 
rest the feet. The difficulty is in getting along tiiis pde ; 



oi lus Ghlnese eKploits xeadered hiax An object of consideraUe iatereat. It 
vas n siogular coincideiioe tbat the French AtdmirBl, Rosamel, who had 
been Sir Murray'9 prisoner, in the war with FrancCj should, at the same 
time, be on a visit to Buenos Ayres. The French admiral, who, in person, 
looks a complete Joba Bull, attended the theatre, with his officers. In full 
untfomi. 0U is the nstion for effMt. Our eiUcers seldom visit the theatre ; 
and when they do, it is in pUin clothes. The French ntval uniform ap- 
pears more like a military one— the blue coat, buttoned close to the neck^ 
and tassels. 



}3Cf SPORTS OF TH£ SStH OF MAY, 

|n dding which^ hundreds are thrown off: the successful 
candidate obtains a piece of money. Military music playsf 
at night in the galleries of the Cabildo ; aiid fire-balloons 
and fire-works are let oi^, the latter emitting their balls of 
fire' among the people. From the c£U'^less mianner ii|^ 
which- the fire-works are used by boys in the streets^ I 
am surprised that no accidents happen. 

The theatre is open every night of the holidays, and 19 
always crowded ; the anthem is sung ; and they have extra 
lights, &c. The governor and his suite attend. 

In the College church, on the 25th of May, prizes are 
distributed to those young females who have excelled in 
any particular branch of their studies. The ladies of the 
town take great interest in this, and attend the church in 
crowds. The organ performs during the ceremony, aff 
well as other music. ' 

In 1821, the rejoicings went off gloomily, with little op 
no preparations. 

The arrangements in May, 1822, were the biest that I 
have seen. The weather — indeed, every thing combined 
in its favour. Children of both sexes, dressed in fanciful 
costume, danced upon a stage in the Plaaa, and at the 
theatre, and were drawn through' the streets upon ornar 
mental cars, by persons disguised as lions, tygers, and 
leopards. The music of the Plaza dance even now dwelkf 
upon my mind, producing remembrances I can scarcely 
account for. Its soft and pretty music ought to make it a 
standard dance for the 25th May. In this May, of 182^, 
I was delighted, and, for the moment, relieved from worldly 
cares. I strayed, at evening, about the Plaza: the mimic 
angels I could almost fancy real ; and the sweet dark-eyed 
girls that every moment met my eye were^ to me, Houris 
of Mahomet's Paradise. The illusion was complete : but^ 
alas ! like all other earthly pleasures, it has passed away—r 
would that I could add, as a '^ dream slightly remem- 
bered." A trooj) of equestrians rode through the streets^ 
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dressed like Astley^s horsemen, and masqued: they pro? 
ceeded to the Alameda, and fixing a small ring to a cord 
in the middle, they each endeavoured to pull it down at foil 
gallop. 

In 18^, the weather was cold and wet. The Quakev 
made an efibrt to light the Police-Office with gas ; it only 
partially succeeded: the words Viva la Patria blazed out 
at intervab. Considering the obstacles, I am astonished he 
did so ihuch. 

In 1824, the weather was fine ; but, to me, the afiair ap- 
j^eared altogether inferior to IS22, There was no dancing, 
or Astley's troop ; the fire-works were something better, 
and were judiciously placed on the arch, instead of the 
Cathedral, as heretofore. 

On the ^th of May, the governor and the public officers, 
with the dignitaries of the church, walk in state to the Ca- 
thedral church, at which there is a solemn service. 

In 1824, the new governor, Don Gregorio. Heras, gave 
a grand dinner at the Fort: 120 sat down^ including the 
American minister, the English constd and two vice- 
consuls, and many foreigners. The dessert was superb; 
not like those we have, but chiefly of sweetmeats ; sugar 
castles, fortifications, and other designs made up of thi^ 
latter article. 

Velarde gave a very comic description of the Fiestas, at 
the theatre, in blank verse, in the character of a Gaucho, 
seated with his companions round a fire, smoking, to whom 
he is relating the events of the day, and, among the rest, of 
the English sailor climbing the mast like a cat. This actor 
displays abilities of no ordinary merit in this style of acting. 

These four days passed without a single robbery, or 
even the cfi'^ad of such an event. Few cities in Europe 
pan boast as much, with a population, of 60^000 persons. 

It is said, that the diversions of the 25th of May, firom 
the expense, and uncertainty of the weather, are to be dis- 
pentinued, or at least postponed to another part of the 



ISsw )iQin:s iQfty ^nmy 1^ X9k/^ fi:om.t]^ «^es (9f life, ^pfl 

the few. 

It ifi not «iiy iojbentiop to ^nt^ kOOJ^hi/itowml d/^tail 
^ J]i9 political eveotfi tib^tf Jiw« ^t^ted t;b^s «c^wtrjf since 
tihe d^dac^tipA of il» judepeod^uce: tl^y wpuU ^ajpn^ 
^pocup/ mxc^ «pa^e tbw I ha^e furofpsi^d to myseli ^^r 
these Remarks. The notice of a few events^ howev^ 
egno^Qt^d with puhlic ^ffiybra^ siiK^e'jpQiy residanoe in tt^is 
cit7^ jQjsd of pubUp JQdQpi, myriipt J^^e tfmni;€^eJ»ti];K in tb|^ 
place. 

The yeair 18^^ in whi^ I orrin^ ww rexnarkahje 
for its frequent political changes. Scarcely, any of th^ 
several chiefsj who xapidly $^cc9eded e«cb >0jher at &e 
he^ pf gowetfm&ai^ xetained their pow^ w?m Ih^ud ^ 
few weeks^ till Pod Mdrtin Swo4riguez, at the he^ of hJ» 
Colorado3«* or JR.ed Mm$(»9 n^med £rom tib,e i:olaur of their 
ponchos^ 0X ^lo^)^ h«.viQg succ^^d^d, in ao .o^^tack upon 
the town, put down tb^ Ci^ic^ or militia^ whp, .althoi^Ji 
appointed to prie$er«^e th^ peape of the dty, by.thig^ S^ 
Hwnt insurrection, ]bpt it in a constant atote of agit^tio9« 
A battle wa3 fought jua the aipc^t^ of the town, find vi^9X& 
lives were lost. He was finally confirmed Gpiyj^rnoi;, «^ 

* f%me Celeridos «re flH tcttrAej, l^t6w them drawn tii» in the Plaza $ 
md* ilMft ^asyiff Alt lbs jdogntogity of ^tiieir appeanaaoe, joot nftham 
•Claiined 999 as a oonm^man of }fius lie af^ .to we ifi flogU^hi aQ4 tddiA 
jme he had heen fourteen years in the country. He was^ probably, one of 
Beresford's men; many of whom, as well as deserters from Wliitelock*s 
amy, .aw to b» fouad w^tha ^vovwee. Borne «f *tiiem, Irom haniig been «o 
l9qg IKVPUfiJbpiil#ii4,U> 401^ $||a9i(^ ]|m|r«iM )M!V« l^blloUlkljiQIVQlt^ 
own ; of this J hare ^npwii aeic^Al instances. 

These British deserters £nd various employments. He{M*in^ an Irish 
eoMer, one day, in a miserable stall, bewailing his sad lot, and regretting 
that.^ had left jthp army ; ladiedlte what arnsy? ^' By Jasus,*' aidd 
he, Qve of '* Whitel9<^'B re^eiM^j and if I W9» i^ it now, I (ih^pld hare a 
comfortable pension hf this time."—** Why did you leave it ?"— ** The^ 
£mbarked without me."—** Or, in other words, yon deserted."-p'*' By the 
{K>wers ! you have hit it ; and a bad day's Job I made of it,^' said he. 
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tbfii etb Q^tQber^ m^, add CQBliimad in cfiae i» 
y^lii:^, the pfsriod i^amlaed liy buvJ SiM0.dMit^&M the 
goy^mmm^ h»» «8$wm1 nn apfieflDiBoe of itabiUty, and 
iipprQ?^i«$jRto hmfe takes fdaae in f i£f|r dapaitacnt of <t^ 
Mmp;iM»ltratiQn# 

I^B Martin Rodriguez j» a tall, frelrlooking mani and e 
gopd soldier. Witbi»rt tine possfifludoa ^ jmj veiy aUmiig 
$tbUiti§8i be has done moce for tihe benfifit <jf the atate tlum 
my pf }]ja pr^ecaftfiors, Aod cetired ficom i>ffiee vMi tibe 
esteem of all parties. He vas succeeded b^ Don Gsego* 
gorip Hesm, ibe px^aent go^yeroor, in April, 1834, 

Dimng bis gowstmmA, BodiJguea ow^ jnudi to tbe 
able adminifitratioxi uOf Hon BexBadino Biradavia, who may 
be eousidered the WUfiam Pitt of Buenos Ayrea. JHb^^nteFed 
pfBfi^, aa miuistfirf ia 18S1# aad I^ it with SUHor Rodri- 
guez; the law reqsaring that nriiiistars diauld resign, 
pr be re^^lected, wSth ibe jaew gefmmat* Mr. R« w^s 
^trei^uously (Hatcealed to .continue in his ailaailion ; but he 
steadily refiiaed, aad bis fiaendsdeplojcad the datemuiatioii. 
Ooe of the ^t aats ei his adaaimstxatioxi was to arauhi- 
lute privfUieeriug/ B|r liim tfaa xeTamie was simplified and 
increased ; puUic plunderers ^ould qo longer escape detec- 
tion ; Qudliis firmness a^ned the diatuibecs of pubUc peace, 
smd made the p^mce nesppcted by fpseigners. In th^ 
auppressioii of thejaonasteriasyhe i^nooimtei^ 'ev^y species 
of obloquy ^m a ise^rtain islaas. Now that passion has ki 
a<»ne degree aub^dded, hb opponents, «nd even the priest- 
hood^ mufit ilUow, thatheluid no atii&e motive Jl>ut his coun-^ 
try's good ; and they cannot deny him the merit of dis- 
iufaerpstediiess and unshaken zesofaitian. fitrangerp of all 
description^ .a]» gaatefol to him for the detection and at- 

* A great 4eal of ^loney W9S made and lost hj 9peciilators9 at the time 
pmateeiing was allowed in Buenos Ayres. Th^last vessel that suled was 
|he Heraime {formerly the Freaoh Bwuk), oemmanded by a North American, 
named M<v^> 9^4 wU^h was X^KJlnrfH} by the Fortogn^se fUgatcFerofa. 
Mason has been confined at Lisbon more than twa years. His wiie, afi 
English lady, and large family, reside in Buenos Ayres. 
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^emAonbe has shewn them, and the encouragement given 
#0 thcar pursuits, which add to the capital and prosperity 
<^ the country. Hie greatest eulogium that can he bestowed 
upon Mr. Rivadavia's goTemment is a comparison of Bue- 
nos Ayres in }831 and 1834, the periods when he accepted 
fitod when he retired from office. His administration forms 
ana^ra m the political annals of the state, and will rank him 
as an able— nay, more-^-an honest minister. His system, it 
is said, will be strictly followed by his succe3sor8 : I trust 
it may, for the good of their country. 

Mr..Rivadayia was bred to the law. He has been rer 
presented to me as a man of strong passions, with nothing 
of the courtier in his manners, which, at times, approach 
to abruptness. The three years he was in oifice have 
proved tiiat he possesses first-rate talents as a statesman. 
Foliticid as well as personal enemies every man mudt ex- 
p^t, in a «[tuati<m like his ; and thoiigh'such a consideration 
might not have intimidated him from again accepting office, 
very possibly it might have had some influence, conceiv- 
ing, that, as the foundation was laid for a good system of 
government, they should not*reproach him with blinging to 
office for the sake of power and emolument. 

Mr. Rivadavia has visited both France and England in 
a public capacity, and has again sailed for Europe, in the 
Walsingham packet, in part to superintend the education 
of his son, who is now, I believe, in the college of Stony- 
hurst. He will carry with him a distinguished name ; be- 
fore, he was in a manner unknown. He^ speaks a little 
English, and very good French. 

In person, Mr. Rivadavia has some peculiarities ; and 
were he much before the public in London, I fear, he 
would not long escape the wicked pencils of our carica- 
turists : should it be so, he cannot complain ; he will find . 
the king, and the first people in the realm, not spared by 
them. His figure is short and thick, with a dark complexion ; 
and he generally walks with one arm behind him. He 
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wears Mack clothes, with tight pantaloons, displaying' Her^ 
culean limbs. « 

As an orator, Mr. Rivadavia is not very impplEdng; he 
has a deep sonorous voice, and is eloquent— but not ex* 
actly a Cicero. 

In October, 18^, two persons were shot in the Plaza, 
near the Fort, for state offences connected with the revolu- 
tion of the period-^-one a military officer, and the other a 
dnun-major. The. former was executed in a ponchp,-. la 
which disguise he was taken. They were, conducted from 
the Fort in heavy irons, each holding a small eross, and 
accpmpanied by friars on each side, to whom the criminals 
eagerly, listened. A t the fatal spot their sentence was read : 
they were placed on sjeats, and tied; the priests slowly witiir 
drew, still. whispering comfort to the unhappy men; ai^ 
officer, waved his handkerchief-^and they were no moi^. 
The band struck up the tune of " The Downfall of Paris," 
as the troops marched past the bodies. A number of 
females witnessed the appalling sight from the neighbouring 
balconies. 

On the night or morning of the 19 th M^^rch, 1823, an 
attempt was made at another revolution, upon the plea 
that the religion of the country was in danger. Gregorio 
Tagl6, a lawyer, and a man of some talent, was the chief of 
this conspiracy: he had been formerly one of the state 
ministers; and, after its failure, he escaped to Colonia. 
The disturbance began by some hundreds of Gauchos 
from the country galloping into the town, shouting *' Vioa 
la religion r &c. &c. They overpowered the guard at the 
Cabildo, released the prisoners, and began to toll the bell ; 
and at that hour (two o^clock in the morning) it did oer- 
tainly frighten the town " from its strict propriety." In the 
Plaza they were received by a discharge of musquetry frpm 
a few troops, who had advanced out of the Fort, and who, 
after killing and wounding several, put the rest to the rout. 
Garcia, a Colonel, implicated in the plot, was shot a few 
days afterwards : he met his fate with firmness. '■ 



b. 
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ThiB €Mmlk>a mts f<Aa#ed by tw& m6te, tttos^ of 
Colonel Peralto and Urien. The latter had beeft an cfStet 
both kl Atf BueifOA-Ayrtfta^ an^Peraviatn sertices, and now 
atfefted for a pMMj^tion hi the eonsjtntacy, and a mut- 
der conunitted some years ago. He was in conftnefnent at 
tte Cablldoy stwitifhig hisr sentence for the latter oflfence , and 
h^gA tdaei6ir of Mr. Riiradavia, interest itas makiilg to 
sav^ Uihy wheii die eonst>irfttdrsr defeased bnn. Strict search 
Wits made f<lr Ae eMiped criminal; and in a few dfays^ he 
MflMdndei^ hiijfs^ npon a promii^ of pardon on condition 
of hiff mialdng <fiseoyer}6s of those concerned !ii the late 
Consiwraey. Severtil wei^ aifrested upoit his depositions ; 
Amongst theiti, an Engfish d^keepei^ named Hargreaves^ 
whom he' accused of seffing fire-arms to the rioters at otie 
and two in thc$ mOfmng of the 19th March. An examina* 
tien proved that a8 the accusations were false : the accused 
were^ released^ and Urien desired to prepare for death. 

IMeii was^ well ktfown in the' coflee-houses of Buenos 
Aytes ; hef Wa» mvtch In debt, and s6me of his creditors 
were Englishmen. The murder of which he was con- 
ttetafd^ Was Committed in cOiijuttction with a female, the 
iAfe of the itfurdeted nutn, and the body had been cut in 
pieeesy and buried at different times. Since the murder^ he 
had beeu in Peru, and had also Irred in Buenos Ayrei^, im- 
SUflfplcious of dfecovery. Having a fine person and counte- 
nance, he was a fiit'ourtte with the ladies, and a complete 
•* man upon town." 

Hie eitecofloA of Urieu and Colonel Pertelto took place 
between ten and elblrcn o'clock in the morning: they 
were conducted from the Cabitdo prfeon, ironed, and under 
a strong guartf. They moved slowly along the Plazas to 
the appointed spot; near tJie Fort, where they w^e boA 
uncovered, each holding a cross, and attended by prtestis : 
the person of tlrien attracted much attcntibn, oiY account 
of his tair figure, and dark exprei^sive countenance, fife 
was dressed in artjOk tevita^or frock-Coat, and walked un- 
supported, and with great nrnmess ; a smile now and then 



dppdare^ tipoxi Iiisr fice; ^ be eamtit^ witb di^ pke^t^ 
He ^v^idd lavre gained tmirdtsat sjnipathy, but for his gf^at 
crimesT; ad it wai?, d&gast was miiigfed tritli jHty^ that such 
a man ^outd be so guflty. The other wretched man, 
Peralta, covered t^th a larger great coat^ with hii^ head 
botxnd ttp, atrd s upported by hU friends and the pirfests^ 
seemed the pretnre of ntt^ry. At the arch which parts the 
Fta2as, the senfenice was read ta the prisonersr; and agaici 
hear the v fktsi phc&, at which it waisr some time ere ^ey 
arrived, from' the' stownesi? witli which the procession 
moved. Near the Pmt, tfrfen eyed the artilferymeh at 
their gun?, upon the ramparts : his^ resolution appeared to 
Mter, and he apparently wished to prolong the tfme at the 
place of execution by eonversatfon with those about {urn* 
At length he was seated, ttfs companion, during this 
delay, had taken hm seat, and, at this last trying moment^ 
was more composed than^Urien. The soldiers fired: 
Peralta fell dead ; but Urien stilt kept his seat, appearing 
only slightly wounded. The drums, which began to beat. 
Were stopped, and a hcmble scene ensued. Several soldiers 
placed their musquetsr at the head of Urien : they missed 
fire, one after the others at last, one exploded, which, from 
the report it made, could only have been sHghtly charged. 
The poor wretch fell upon the ground, but was not dead ; 
and he endeavoured ta raise himself up upon his elbow. 
Other musquets^ were discharged, and Urien moved no 
more. The fedings of the spectators, during this appalfing 
spectacle,^ may wett be conceived. The hearse, and coflTn 
were in attendance;^ and, after the troops had passed, the 
bodiea were placed in them, and taken for interment. A 
great concourse attended the execution. I^eralta was much 
pitied, having boniie an excefient character. The ceremony 
altogether wai^ terrible ; and the part in which the magjs* 
trate' readisi the sentence appears singidkr to a stranger : a 
man repeats every word after him in a loud voice; he is 
selected, I presume, £br this qualification. 
Jos6 Miguel Carrera, so conspicuous in the Evolutions 
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CAftBERA— SAN IIARTIN. 



of this part of South America, was shot, at Mendoza, in 
18S1. He was a Chilian by birth^ and belonged to one of 
the first fitmilies there: he was a man of considerable 

« - * 

abilities. The execution of his two brothers^ Antonio and 
Luis, in that same city, and other political affairs^ had made 
him TOW eternal enmity to the government of Buenos Ayresj 
particularly to San Martin, whom he much disliked. In 
his vengeance, he had raised the Indians to assist him^ 
This act lost him many of his friends, who now viewed him 
with a kind of horror, as chief of barbarians. He was be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies, and immediately put 
to death, which, it is almost needless to observe, he under- 
went with ^oTurage, and was buried, it is said, in the same 
grave with the brothers he so dearly loved. 

Carrera was in the prime of life, tall, and elegantly 
formed: his- desperation and courage rank him as one of 
Lord Byron's heroes, though not exactly " with one vir- 
tue linked to a thousand crimes.'* His wido)^ (who has 
been a fine woman), and infant family, I afterwards saw at 
Buenos Ayres. One of the latter, a little girl not five 
years of age, was imprudently asked, in my presence, what 
had become of her father ? " Murdered by the Mendo- 
ceans,'* she quickly replied. 

San Martin, having retired from public life, embarked at 
Buenos Ayres for France and England, attended by his 
daughter. His wife, one of the daughters of the late 
Senor Escalada, died a short time since in this city. San 
Martin is a tall, stout man, about forty-five years of age : 
he is said to be rich. He has his detractors ; however, 
they cannot deny him one great military qualification, that 
of a determined^mind. In his dispute with Lord Cochrane, 
the latter had decidedly the best of the argument, judging 
from a pamphlet which his lordship has published. 

The late General Belgrano, a native of this province, and 
who distinguished himself in several actions against the 
Spaniards, has a day set apart for funereal rites : it takes 
place in June, the anniversary of his death. 
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In the mondi of October; 1824, the visit of a New- 
Zealand chief to Buenos Ayres, by name Tippahte Cupa^ 
attracted much curiosity; he arrived in the British ship 
Urama, Captain Reynolds. Tippahte came alongside 
this ship in Cook's Straits, with a war canide filled with his 
people, and, in spite of the remonstrances and even force 
used by Captain R. revised to quit the vessel, expressing 
his determination to proceed to England. He bade his 
followers an alSectionate adieu, enjoining obedience to his 
successor during his absence. The Uranid sailed for 
London with her passenger the 8)ih December, 1824. 

Tippah^e, when he first arrived in Buenos Ayres, was 
clothed in an old red coat, formerly belonging to a London 
postman. The English paid him many attentions, inviting 
him to dine at their houses, and new clothing him. His 
behaviour at table was easy and unembarrassed ; aiid, when 
requested, he would perform the dances and war songs, of 
New Zealand. He understood a little of the English 
language, and spoke a few words of it; his intelligent 
manners, and circumspect conduct, rendered him an uni- 
versal fiivourite. On the map he could tracie the ship's 
course firom New Zealand to Lima and Buenos Ayres. He 
knew, an Englishman immediately ; the Spaniards he did 
not much admire, fancying they viewed him with contempt, 
and was glad to get among Englishmen. His age is about 
fprty; he possesses amazing strength: his tattooed face and 
appearance always attracted a crowd after him in Buenos 
Ayres. On board ship he was found very useful, doing 
all sorts of work, but he positively declined to go aloft. The 
fate of Captain Thompson, and the crew of the British 
ship Boyd, ought to bespeak caution in using coercion 
with these savage chieftains of New Zealand. In Cruise's 
book of New Zealand, Tippahee was shewn a picture of 
a chief of his country, with which he was greatly delighted. 
The object of his journey to England is to solicit arms and 
ammunition, to place him upon a par with a rival chief, 
who possesses thgse requisites. 

L 
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At the dinner giren on St. Andrew's day, m December, 
1824f, by the Scotch gentlemen, Mr* Parish^ the Britisli 
consul, hinted at the speedy acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Buenos Ayres by his government. This inti^ 
mation was: received with great enthusiasm by a numerous 
eompany, among whom were the prmcipd members of 
goremment. 

The Camden packet took home the trestty betweeti the 
British and Bueno»<'A]nrean garemnients, with several pas* 
8enger% including Mr. Griffiths, one of this vice*oonsuIs, 
and Mr. Nunes, a Creolian gentleman, secretary to Mr. 
Rivadavia. The Lord Hoiari pad^et took hoiiie passen- 
ger Mr. MK^inckan, many years a merchant ui tins country, 
and a wordiy man. 

Don Carioa Alvear, and Don Felix Gastro, have pro-* 
oeeded to En^and from Buenos Ajrres : the former makes 
it <Mi his way to the United Spates of North America, to 
which he is appomted minister. Their misskm to Londcm 
is supposed to have referenee to tiie loan about negotiating. 
The security to Britidi capit^ts is surely as good, if not 
better than in many other cases in which they have lent 
money. There are no restrictions upon interest : the 
av^age has been IS per cent. ; but this is decreasing. 

Ahrear was formerly a director of Buenos Ayres, and is 
a very active man. In the early part of his Mfe, he narrowly 
escaped destruetiim, when going to Spsun in one of the 
Spanish frigates captored, in l^SOA, by Gaptain Gmham 
Mocwe. The frigate in which he had taken his passage 
was one that blew up, and he had oviy left it prior to the 
action, to pay a visit on board ano&er ship: some of his 
nearest relatives perished in the explosion. 

Should Alvear harbour any dislULe to our country, it may 
be attributed to this shocking catastrophe ; but, I am per- 
suaded, his good sense has, long ere this, made him view it 
as one of the accidents izaeparable from the quarrel of 
nations. ^ 



VIOTOI^Y OF ▲YACVCiKO. Mff 

At eight o'clock in the evenfaig of the 2l8t January, 
1825| an express entered Bueno» Ayres with news of 
the battle of Ayacucho^ in Peru* A victory ao decisive 
and unexpected c^sed 9 tumidt of joy ; people crowded 
ronnd the co£Bse-hQ\i&eSi Ueteniog to the dii^Qt orntora 
describing the victory; it brought to one's recoUection 
the crowds at the newspaper offices in Ij^ndoiij upon 
similar occasions. At ten e'dock at night, a tfifde saltite 
was fired fr<»n the Fort, which waa answered by ano^r 
fr<Hn the Aranzaw brig of wav, anchored la the inner 
roads, and a Brazilian brig of war. Partial jfinnmatioos 
and fire-^orks took place the same evening. 

On the 22d January, there was a performanoe at Uie 
theatre, whei% 4he- national hymfi was sung, afwdst loud 
viva^ for JBoUvar, Skiere, &Ct; and CkAoael Ramirez read 
the official d^ail to the audience firom the boxes. The 
theatre was decorated with sSIdi and jiiitional end^lenu^ 
and ilhiminated with extra lights: an ode xxpexy the victory 
was sold at the doors, and a nnlitary band stationed 
there. 

The rqoicings continued for three nights, with bonfires, 
ilhiniinations, and miHtary wxaia in the gattery of die 
Cabildo ; the pyramid in the Pkaa was iHuminaled, and 
surrounded by trimsparencies, &c. The people aeemed 
mad with joy ; I could scarcely have believed liiem capable 
of such enthusiasm ; and though, perhaps, these ebulUtions 
are not at all times to be taken as a test of patriotism, yet 
I am persuaded, the mass of the people sincerely rejoiced, 

The Coffee-house de la Victoria was thronged both 
inside and out ; and wine and beer were drank in profiision. 
Various toasts were given, amongst which was *^ Religious 
Toleration.'* There was abundance of speechifying, de- 
scribing the past and the future, with the happiness in 
reserve finr the mhabkants of the province of the Rio de 
la Plata. Some hundreds formed themselves into military 
array, and, with banners and music, proceeded through 
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€he streets^ singing th^ national hymn^ and shouting opposite 
the hotfses of known patriots with loud vivas. At the resi- 
dence of the British Consul they cheered for England, the 
King of England^ aod liberty. At the American minister's^ 
similar compliments - were bestowed on North America* 
Colonel Forbes invited them inside, and pledged them in 
bumpers of wine. During the whole of the night the assem- 
Mage continued in the streets, with music and singing ; yet 
but few irregularities took place. Some violent spirits de- 
claimed against the Brazilians, and, it is said, windows 
were broken at the Brazilian Consul's house;* but this 
act was quickly discountenanced by the rest. In fact, they 
have nothing here which can put one in mind of a mob, 
especially an English mob. The bands that paraded the 
streets were composed of the most genteel young men 
of the town. A young man named Saravia is looked up 
to as a sort of leader and manager on these popular occa- 
sions; possessing a|ii|ndanoe of wit, activity, a tolerable 
share of oratory, and staunch patriotism, Saravia plays no^ 
insignificant part in the politics of Buenos Ayres. 

Public diallers w^re given at Faunch*s Hotel. Eighty 
Creolian gentlemen sat down to an entertainment of this 
^description. The dining-room was decorated with flags 
4>f all nations, portraits of Bolivar, Sucre, &c. ; and military 
music was in attendance,, which played *' God save the 
King!" upon the King of England's health being proposed. t 

* The arrival of a Prazilian frigate Maria de Gloria, of thirty- two guns. 
Captain Beaurepaire, on 7th March, 1825, caused much conversation and 
speculation upon their errand ; such as coming to demand satisfaction for 
insults offerdd to their consul, &c. A -burlesque letter appeared io the 
ArgeTitina ■newspp.ffer upon the subject. Considerable animosity exists 
against the Brazilians, in consequence of their continuing to occupy the 
other side of tKe river.' The frigate departed on 16th March. The. officers 
appeared well-behavtfd men. 

f It is amusing to hear the opinion which most foreigners entertain of his 
majesty George IV of Great Britain. They fancy him another Don 
Giovanni. I was riding with a Portuguese officer, near Colonia, one evening 
in December, 1821, when' we heard the discharge of minute guns fired 
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Another dinner was ghren by Don Gregorio Heras^ the 
gpvemor, at the house of the Consala4o, in the same style 
and splendour, and rivalling even London itself. The bum- 
per toasts were nupierous and appropriate** 
- A subscription ball and supper was likewise given by some 
of the Buenos Ayrean gentlemen, at the Consulado» EngUsh 
and other foreigners attended in considerable numbers. 
The patio, or court-yard, covered by an awning, and 
brilliantly decorated, was devoted to dancing: the con- 
course of ladies was very great, who, by their style of 
dancing and charming attire, rendered the scene exceed- 
ingly fascinating, upon a par with any such amusementsf in 
Europe. The dancing continued all night, and until 
nearly seven o'clock on the Sunday morning, not having 



fMin H.M. S. Slaneff, in the outer roads of Buenos Ayres, upon the death 
of tile Qaeen. I explained to the Portuguese the cause of. the firing : he 
smiled, and exclaimed, '' Is it possible that your libertine King has ordered 
a mourning salvo upon such an occasion ? surely it must meaQ a rejoicing." 
The people in Colonia, I found, harboured pretty much the same opinion ; 
so I thought it behoved me, as a good and loyal subject, to take up the cudgels 
in defence of his majesty, of whom I am a great admirer ; and I took grea^ 
pains to inkpress upon them, that th^ chief failings laid to his' majesty'9 
charge were nothing more than those so common with our countrymen^, 
rii, a too enthusiastic devotion at the shrines pf Venus and Bacchus. 

* Among the toasts given at one of the banquets held in honour of the 
victoiy of Ayacucho, Mr. Canning's health was drank in the following 
terms :•— '' El Sahio MiniHro de Inglaterfa, el primer EstadUta ikl numdo, 
el Honorable George Canning, flel amigo de la libertad/ la Jueticia preside en 
mu deliberacionee; 9unonUnre sera un motivo de placer para nostros^ y para las 
generaciones que nos sucedan,** Translation : " The learned Ministef of 
England, the first Statesman in the world, the Honourable Creprge 
Canning, the faithful friend of Uberty ! justice presides in his deliberations > 
his name will be an honour to place amongst our*s, and the generations 
which succeed us.*' 

Mr. Canning is highly, popular in Buenos Ayres, especially with the 
Creolian part of the inhabitants : a report that he had resigned office, 
created much uneasiness, as he is looked up to as the firmest friend of 
South American liberty. The ^clat of his ministerial career throw9.into the 
shade the Castlereagh quarrel, and his alleged desertion of the King in the 
affair of the Queen. Such appears to be Mr. Canning's popularity, that his 
enemies may now *' scoff in safety." 
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any Kshop o^ London or sanct^d gentry ixi interfere. 
Unfortunately, the lught proved intensely hot. The sup* 
per table was laid out in the grand saloon. 

The North-American gentlemen resident in Buenos 
Ayres, on the SSd Felnniary, 1825, gave a similar enter- 
tainment at the same building, the Consujado, in honoui^ 
of the victory of Ayacucho, and of Washington's birth- 
day. Having more time for preparation, and the evetiing 
being cool, it was the most superb affair ever seen in this 
country ; and as regarded effect, it could hiirdly be sur^ 
passed. The awning was arranged in the form of a dome; 
and the walls of the court-yard in which the dance was 
held were covered with flags: Buenos Ayrean, Peruvian, 
Chilian, British, and American, were most conspicuous. 
The glare of light falling on these colours, with the sylph- 
like movements of the ladies mingling in the dance, made 
all appear enchantment, realizing the fables of Eastern 
romance. ^.London cannot beat this!" exclaimed a 
John Bull just arrived from England, as he entered the 
scene of festivity: the graceful attitudes and appearance 
of the female part of the company evidently surprised 
him. The music was of the first description; Mason! 
and other professor^ presiding. It was'^the first entec* 
tainment given in this country by the North Americans 
to the Buenos Ayres public ; and they certainly succeeded 
to the utmost, reflecting the highest honour upon their 
liberality and patriotism. It may be said that " all the 
world" of Buenos Ayres was there, and they did not 
separate until seven o'clock the next morning. The ex- 
terior of the Consulado was illuminated, with the names 
of Washington, Bolivar, Sucre. 

The substantial part of these different entertainments 
was superintended by Fauncb, the English hotel keeper, 
the only man in this country competent to the undertaking: 
his arrangements would not dbgrace Messrs. Ounter and 
Debatt. 
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The town was fllttminated during the three nights of 
Carnival. In the Plaxa, the names of the South- American 
heroes blazed from the ** Casa de Policia." The rompe 
cabeza (or break head)^ greased masts, and other sportsi 
took place ; two military bands of music playing alternately. 
The weather being fine^ added to the pleasure ; the streets 
and Plas^ were filled with people, I viewed the scene 
as an events perhaps, never to o<^ur againt-^I mean as to 
such a continuance of enthusiasm and festivals ; and, Uke 
Noodle and Doodle, '* as we nerer saw the like before, 
. 'tis fit we make the most of it.** I had, too, my forebodings, 
and was not quite so sanguine as to the future moral 
happiness of the country : for as population increases, its 
attendants, crime and misery, follow. 

The theatre was open the three nights; the national 
hymn was sung, the house decorated, &c. The British 
consul, with his suite, attended on one of the nights of 
Carnival ; and on the Sunday, went in state from the Fort 
to the Cathedral church. All the public ofiicers were in 
the train, including the foreign consuls. It was a walking 
procession; and Mr. Foussett, the British vice-consul, 
walked with Mr. Slacum, the North-American consul. 
Some forty or fifty years back, who could have dreamt 
of such an event— a British consul joining in a procession 
with a consul of her colonies, now independent, t(ycelebrajte 
the independence of another part of the American con- 
tinent. 

Buenos Ayres illuminations are of a very inferior de- 
scription, a candle or two placed in each window; no 
tasteful transparencies. The house of Mr. Losana was 
an exception: he had a transparency of the British 
and North-American national arms, and an incessant 
rattling of fire* works (crackers) from the roof and windows 
of his mansion. 

On the 24th February, a triumphal car was paraded 
through the streets, followed by a piece of artillery, and 
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another car containing. arms of all descriptions, the whole 
preceded by persons bearing torches, and military music 
The grand car was adorned with flags: the British, flag 
I did not observe amongst them. When the cavalcade 
reached the Plaza, it was overtaken by a Pampero wind, 
with the usual accompaniment of dust, obscuring the 
atmosphere, and. obliging shops and windows to be in- 
stantly closed. The London pickpockets, during these 
squalls would find ample field for their talents. 
, During the rejoicings for the Ayacucho victory, the 
Aranzazu brig o{ -war had the flag of old Spain floating 
imder that of Buenos Ayres. 

Concluding Remarks.— The great want of this couut 
try is population; and until it is increased by an indus- 
tridus race, agriculture will remain at its present low ebb ; 
and they will have no sure defence against distant enemies, 
powerful neighbours, and the ravages of the Indians. It 
would be advantageous to encourage emigration from the 
over-peopled countries of Europe, give them protection and 
an interest in the country; then Buenos Ayres may reach 
those high destinies which her sanguine politicians pretend 
to see in perspective; but it is not by simple talking, that 
this is to be done. England reached her present greatness 
by degress, and by various sacrifices.. I am aware that 
many in Buenos Ayres view the influx of strangers with 
jealousy, and talk, very highly of their powerful means, &c. 
But, setting aside the old adage, that ^^ boasters do the 
least,*' what could protect them, if an alteration should 
take place in European politics, < and any one of the states 
of Europe, without fear of obstruction, should determine 
to appropriate the province of Buenos Ayres to itself? 
The 150,000 men, women, and children, that now inhabit 
it, would stand a miserable chance against the hordes 
that would be then let Ipose upon them.^ Therefore, an 
increase of population, having all the rights of citizens^ 
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would be an increase of power; and, in defence of Ibdr 
property and homes, they would all join heart and hand 
to drive the spoilers from their adopted land. 

If, however, an attack from any European power be 
considered an event too distant or improbable to create 
any apprehension, Buenos Ayres has a more immediate 
danger to provide against, from an enemy whose attacks 
are neither problematical nor easily to be parried. This 
province is unfortunately^ exposed to the ravages of tbe 
Indians, who murder the inhabitants, and carry off the 
cattle, spreading desolation and terror around. ' They are 
frequently within a hundred miles, of the city, and in 
IS2S they approached much nearer. They advance in 
general from the S. or S. E. quarter, in bodies of 3, 4^ 5, 
and 600, armed with spear and lasso. In using the 
last, they are almost sure to entrap the unfortunates 
within their reach. The forces opposed to them appear 
inadequate; the horses, unable to endure the hardships of 
sqch a campaign, have not been found equal to those 
of the Indians; and as prisoners taken by them seldom 
meet with mercy, it has inspired timidity. When likely 
to be hard pressed, the Indians disperse in all directions, 
flying to their inaccessible retreats. The late Governor 
Jlodriguez headed several expeditions against them, but 
without any marked success. 

Four pfilcers of Buenos Ayres, in 18S3, were sent with 
a message to the Indians, who were detained and mur- 
dered. One of them, a Polish gentleman, nitmed BuUicusque, 
had been in Napoleon's army, and was much esteemed. 
He had some talent at caricature: ope which he made 
of Mr. Rivadavia attempting to climb the Rompe Caheza, 
in allusion to the suppression of the Friars, caused some 
mirth. 

That any portion of the civihzed part of South America 
should, a| this period, be held in terror by IncUans, 
is a disgrace to Spanish management, after 350 years of 
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pomeakms 1^ EmI bMtB, and its kandrai mOtoni 
ef people fliAject to Britidi im&yi preaeiiC rather a diflferetii 
spectacle: dienf are in peaee^ and under ihe pmtectidn 
i»f the lM«; Ae once powerfid Mahittttft nation, the 
FindtteeB, and other warlike tribes haTing been ti^bdned 
or eonelHated widun oiir tSnie. The supptesrion of the 
predatory Indiana abont diia province is a legacy left by 
die Spindaida to tfarir late colonists. 

The Indians ctSoti^h America are^ in persons and coun-^ 
tenanee, a striking contrast to those of Africa. They have 
long black hair, flat fiices, short thick persons, and corn^ 
plexions of tlie nndatto das^ without any thing in their 
countenances to denote ferocity, judging from those I have 
seen in the streets of Buenos Ayres as prisoners. They 
have a sl^ht clotUng, but it is very filthy. The woolly 
hafe and tawny skin am not seen amongst thiem. They 
are much attached to their caciques, or chiefs. 

In the present state of the province, it is a question 
whetfa^ it would not be sound policy to take into pay 
S or 4000 foreign Ixoopsi and, by placing them in canton* 
ments on the exposed frontiers, 'awe the Indians, and give 
die state a gi^eMer respect with other nations. 

Bvery Buenos Ayrean who really loves his country, will 
view die arrival of a settler emigrant mnongst them more 
as a benefit than an injury. 

' Some of my countrymen are of opinion^ that the adcnow- 
lodgment oi the independence of Buenos Aynes by the 
British government will induce many to emigrate from 
home, and dius add to die strength, industry, and capital 
of this province. I should rejoice at such an occurrence t 
our England^ Ireland, and Scodand, can well spare from 
their too numerous populaUon. 

But, unless a person has some settled object of business, 
Buenos Ayrea wiM not prove the most eligible plaee to 
0pecidate u^oa for employment. 

Clerks, unless they possess strong recommendations, or 
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eome exptt^^ Mgaged, had better Mt Tontam upon the 
^^yi^e : they w31, in all probability^ meet iriih great die* 
appointment. The mercantile houaee have tbeir derka 
sent firom die firms at home) little chance in (iiat eapaeity, 
iherefore, remains for others* Many have returned to Bng^ 
land^ finding that to continue here was only making bad 
worse* 

It is professions of the first neccMity t||at aucoeed* 
Mechanics are sure of employment^ and with prudence 
can save money. A journeyman carpenter may earn, by 
piece-work, four to five dollars per day ; their regular waged 
from the English masters are from forty to forty-five and 
forty-eight doDars per mondi* Braaners, blackraiiths, &c. 
do well: Englishmen have shops in all those braochea; 
Labourers of aQ descriptions are in request. 

Farming I do not concdve a profitable ooncern : labour 
is high, and the foreign farmer, from the sort of men he 
must employ, is continually exposed to petty thefts, the 
punishment of which causes great annoyanee and trouble. 
English labourers generally manage to leave their maatei^ 
the moment Aey become useful. Several Englishmon have 
tried the system of farming, without much success ; it is more 
adapted Uf the natives, and, from what I have heard, they 
make nothing extraordinary of it« It is possible that a 
man with a capital of 800 to 1000/. may more than live i 
butit ought to be a strong temptation to induce an individual 
with that property to leave his country, and to be well assured 
of the probable advantages of auch an experiment. At 
die present moment a rapid fortune ift not to be made as 
a fanner ; he must be content to plod on for years, with 
great anxiety, and labour to boot* The soil, rich as it ia, 
requires artificial aid* 

It is in holding estanciaSf or graahig ^niis^ Uiat money has 
been madei and from the h%h price of hidesi and the con- 
tinual demand for them> this afforda ev^ prospect of 
advantage. • 
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Emigrants wiB not find the conveniencies they have at 
hbme» but as many comforts as they.cw possibly expect 
in' a foreign land» including the favourable climate. 
^\ An English fcfmale, upon her first arrival in this country, 
would not find herself very comforfoble ; it taiust take somis 
time to reconcile her to the loss of bomC} dress, mode 
of living — every thing so different : the only alleviation is in 
the society of her country folks, arid the kind behaviour of the 
people, which will soon soften those feelings, and when some^ 
what conversant in the language, she wouldbecome attached 
to Spanish society,fromwhomshe may be assured of receiving 
the most delicate attentions that hospitality can prompt. 
. A person will not be Jong in Buenos Ayres without 
picking Up acquaintances with its inhabitants; .amongst 
whom are some very intelligent young men. I have some- 
times thought it would give me pleasure to conduct one of 
them tp England, to ber— not exactly a Mentor (needing 
that myself), but a sort of escort to him in the modern 
Babylon, !London; to explain its many Varieties, from the 
mansions of the nobility, down to' ihe fondas of St. Giles's^ 
where plates, knives, and forks, are chained to the tables, 
to prevent the customers walking off with them. 

Common report asserts, that a strong Fi'ench faction 
exists in Buenos; Ayres. I will not pretend to offer ai| 
opinion upon this. Three years ago, I thought there was 
a decided leaning towards France: but T do liot think 
there is so much now. If it were only for the sake of 
consistency, they must be ashamed of French politics; and 
the war in Spain, undertaken as " an experiment to tiy . 
the fidelity of the French army," according to Monsieur 
Chateaubriand, who asserted that a few months cam- 
paigning had done more good for Franpe than years of peace. 
That a portion of the inhabitants may be attached to the 
French, is probabFe; their manners and religion assimilate 
more than ours. , An Englishman is looked upon ^i^ i| 
strange creature, different from the rest of the world. 
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Odier n&tions have not that characteristic of country (ex- 
cepting the Korth Americans) : a Frenchman, Italian, &c. 
mixes in the crowd as one of the country in which he 
resides, and is scarcely recognized as a foreigner; but 
nature Iteems to have placed her peculiar mark upon us, 
and, iii conjunction with our law against expatriation, seems 
to assert, that ** once an English^ian, always an English- 
man/' It would appear that strangers can almost dis- 
cover us blindfold : often, on the darkest night, I have been 
accosted by boys and others as an Englishman. 

The old Spanish part of the population, I dare say, 

disjijike, and can never forgive us ; we are ever the subject 

•of tKeir snel^ring remarks, and must expect to be so. That 

-we can act from principles of pure honour, appears to 

them impossible ; and they affect to trace self-interest at 

the bottom of all our professions, particularly as to the 

proceeduigs of the British government toward South 

America, which have gained us so much popularity with 

-those states, and given British politics the lead, which 

indeed never stood more high in Buenos Ayres than at 

the present moment. 

Englishmen are aware that very few like them as a nation, 
however they may respect them as individuals ; and should 
our country be once on the wane, there would be plenty 
of helping hands to press us further down. It requires 
no extraordinary sagacity to account for this animosity. 
I am certain, hbwever, we have numerous friends in Buenos 
Ayfes. The rising generation have, in a manner, grown 
up with us. Time will wear away antiquated prejudices, 
and it will be seen that the calumnies which have been 
heaped upon our nation for ages, have not been deserved. 
Matiy fine yoiing Englishmen reside in Buenos Ayres in 
mercantile uid other employments : this portion associate 
a great deal with the inhabitants, with whom they have 
formed a perfect intimacy. 

I do not expect emigration from England yet, to any great 
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extent The English people, in general, have a lepug*- 
nance to live under fofe^ laws, and where the influenee 
jof a religion prevails which from childhood th^ ba^ve 
been taught to believe is inimical to their own. But, 
wavuig these oonsideratiionsy they would have little else to 
complain of. Here is a ridi soil, without any dread of 
Mnds and blightSi as at the Cape of Good Hope ; and if 
they cannot amass a fortune, they are sure to live, and tibat 
comfortably. Of the kind-hearted inhabitaats I have 
already spoken: my countrymen may be assured, there 
are no foreigners with whom he will iSnd himself so much 
at home as with the Buenos Ayreans. Therefore, I again 
repeat, that farmers with a small capital may gain a liveli- 
Jhood-*-*perhaps, more ; labourers are sure of constant em- 
ployment ; and mechanics are ever in request. The climate 
Js congenial; the government are their sure protectors; 
and the people^ in spite of every prejudice, esteem our 
nation. The age of revolutions, I think, is past ; and, 
during their utmost violence^ strangers were never mo- 
lested. British vessels from Liverpool are continually 
arriving: and the cost of the passage is moderate. 

Whenever &te conducts me from this country, I shall 
quit it with regret for any other place but my native 
home, and must always feel the most sincere esteem and 
gratitude towards the fine and generous people amongst 
whom I have so long resided, and where I have enjoyed 
happiness I little thought to experience out of Great 
Britain. I came to Buenos Ayres somewhat prejudiced, 
expecting to observe illiberality and bigotry, in place of the 
many amiable qualidesof whichlhavefound thempossessedf 
and al&ough I am as complete an bome*sick EngBshman 
9S ever quitted his paternal shores, yet such is my attach- 
ment to Buenos Ayres, that I look up to it as my second 
home, and fee], the deepest interest m its welfare. 
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COLONIA DEL SACRAMENTO. 



I VISITED Colonia del Sacrttnento far a short fieriod. It 
lies east of Buenos Ayres, distant across the river .tUrty 
miles, and may sometimes be seen from die latter ck|r t 
when this is the case, it denotes a change of weafcker to 
wind or rain. 

Colonia is fortified both on the land and sea sides 
heavy guns are mounted on the lines, and it is capaUe of 
making a good defence. It is now in the possession of the 
Brazilian govemni^nt. In December, 18S1, durifig mjr 
abode there, it was occuped by the Portuguese, and 909 
European troops constituted the garrison; they were all li^t 
faifantry, and had served in the Peninsular war* I should 
suppose them a ^ crack regiment,"" for in a{^pearaBce they 
fully equalled British troops : the unifbrm, brown ja^ketr 
with black facings, and caps simSar to our's* Most of tite 
officers wore orders for services in Europe. Themusie 
consisted of bugle trumpets. Parade every monung: 
officers marched to their guard, colours trooped, aiid aB 
the evolutions of the parade in St. James's Piark. On Sunr 
days they mustered in their best uniform, governor attend- 
ing, for church. I could not but express my admiration, 
at the fine order and discipline of the teoofSf to a Portur 
guescLofficer. He answered, that whatever impsovenieni 
had taken place, was entirely owing to British example and 
instiiiction ; that we had found them a mob, and transformed 
them to decent soldiers. It will be loi^ ere Spain can put 
forth such troops. 

The officers, in Coloma, were good-looking gentlenunfy 
men, speaking a little French and English, pidced up in 
campaigning. Many of them had married, and preferred 
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remaining in the country, when the regiment was ordered 
away, turning farmers, cattle dealers, &c. 

The governor (Rodriguez) is a veteran of the Peninsula. 
Strangers, upon their arrival, are introduced to him. I 
found him working in his garden, at a cottage, near the 
town : he received me with great civility. How strangely 
the Spanish and Portuguese character has heen represented 
to us at home ! I cannot discover that assumption of dignity 
and pride attributed to them ; on the contrary, they are of 
very amiable manners. 

In Colonia, the soldiers were much esteemed, and in^ 
duBtrious men. A comparison with those of Buenos 
Ayres would be invidious. 

The officers must have had a monotonous life, in so dull 
a place as Colonia. They were great favourites with the 
ladies; and, in riding about the country, visiting^, and 
dancing, whiled away their spare time. 

The soldiers were quartered in diflferent houses: their 
behaviour reminded ipe of the domestic character of our 
troops; I observed them nursing children, and busily em* 
ployed about the houise,. with Jiothing of that swaggermg 
consequence. so usual with foreign troops. The Duke of 
Wellington discovered and r^htly appreciated their merits, 
which have brought such renown upon the military annals 
of Portugal. * 

The world are accustomed to speak very slightingly of 
the Portuguese character as a nation ; and when the deeds 
in the Peninsula have been mentioned, it has been said, 
'^ they have .fought well, because British bayonets were at 
their backs." Those same British have done the Portu- 
guese army the justice their bravery deserves; and the 
pitiful sneers of their calumniates will fall harmless. 

Our saucy sailors, too, in the plenitude of their, impu- 
dence, must have their joke at this Portpguese :. I remem- 
ber^ upon my first trip to sea, I was called from the cabin 
to look at a Portuguese^man-of-war, which, they told me. 
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luid jmt hove in sight : I did look^ but no tessel was to be 
deta. At laa^^ die sidlors pointed out to me ft nautilus^ idtfi 
Al saHsety skimming along the wallet, which, they asserted; 
itfia a Pottt^ttese ship of the line« 

Cdonia has about 800 hdiabitants* There are very few 
good hotisast the ^tetiet ptai may b& t$Slei huts, and are 
occupied by a nSttxture of South Asnerieanar, old Spaniards, 
Pot^ttguese, tod sOme hal&doaen of EngHshmen married 
to SoQtib-American hdies. 

The governor's house is a very ordinary bnSding. The 
streets are falregnlar ; and ihe town altogether presents a 
most miserable appearance* 

The town cannot afford a tavern ; there is only a paltry 
b^ifd«4:oott, i^ a pubHc houses to which die PortugiMse 
officers resorted. 

The inhabitants of Colonia are y^tf hospHaUe. I at- 
tended a birth^day feasty at one of their quintas: ferty per- 
sons sat down to a dinner of beef, fbwk, turkey, pastry, &c» 
The wine went merrily round, under a continual call for 
Bofnpas (bumpers) ; and after dinner, there was dancing. 
Some Pottttguese of&oers were present, with their youiig 
Spanish wives. • 

At those dinner parties, they have a practice of throwing 
bits of bread at each other ; and I felt some degree Of sur- 
prise at first receiving those bread tihots. 

The captain of the port, Mr. Short, is an Engfishman, 
belonging to the Portuguese navy, and Is very attentive to 
his countrymen, whom business may caH there : the same* 
may be said of Mr. Bridgman, who has beeri many years re- 
sident in the town. 

Colonia has but little trade. Small craft from Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, bound up the river to Paysan 
Lee, &c. and sometimes British and other vessels call in, 
to ship produce. A vessel can anchor within a quarter of 
a mile from^ the shore, in 3 J fathom water. The harbour 
is gOQ^, considering the bad anchorage of this river. There 

M 
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18 a constant communication overland with Monte Video ; 
the distance is about 150 nules. To load vessels of ao^ 
burthen, craft are sent from Buenos Ayres, There is a 
dangerous reef near the harbour, on whbh a Britath brig 
(the Euxine) was wrecked, in March, 18^ 

Our ships of war, stationed in the out^ roads of Buenos 
Ayres, send their boi^ for brush* wood to the Island of 
Sti Gabriel, near Colonia. The church is a conspicuous 
land-mark, and looks very much like an English country 
dinrch, in its exterior; the interior has nothing of s^den- 
dour to boast-— no organ, or decorations ;- the aervice is coi^- 
fided to some poor old priests, who are fast approachii^ 
their earthly end. 

If Colonia in itself has nothing itttractive, the country 
around makes ample amends^ being interspersed with sonall 
-UBs, dales, Iskes, and agreeable rides— affording a fine 
field to the sportspum. The prospect of the river is im-* 
interrupted, assuming the appeairance of a perfect sea. 
Here is every facility for bathing : the water is clear and 
bracii^. This side of the river, in point of scenery, is &r 
beyond the Buenos Ayrean: an Englishman, however, t6^ 
gards it with almost equal Indifference. If any particular 
view is pointed out, Sussex, Kent, Devonshire, crowd upon 
his thoughts; in comparison with which, the flat coast and 
few diminutive hills of this part of South America appear 
insignificant* 

In the environs of Colonia are niany comfortable guintas, 
or fann-houses. Provisions are dearer than in Buenos 
Ayres, and the beef is not so good. 

In the neighbourhood are found the birds called cardi- 
nals, from having a tuft of feathers upon their heads shaped 
like a cardinal's hat. Their plumage is pretty; and they 
sing. Care is required to convey them safe to Europe. 

The air plant is a singular production of this place ; it 
grows on bushes, and will thrive in the open air, without 
the aid of mould. 
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I tluidk it possible, a few years heneei that Colonia majr 
start from its present inferiority, and take a station com* 
mensurate witfi the adiwntagea it possesses as a ]XMrt in the 
river Plate. ' It was oeeupied by a division of our army in 
1807. 'History reminds us of our countryman, P^irose^ 
and the mishaps he engotmtered here^ in 1768^ - 
' Lately, the church and several houses have been damaged, 
and some lives lost, by the blowing up of a magasine of 
gunpowder. 

• The occupation of the Baada Oriental by the Portugt^ 
and now by the Brazilians, has been the suligect of a strong 
remonstrance iVomjthe government of Buenos Ayres. - The 
oii^gqal plea of the disturbed state of the eountxy, and 
dangi»i^. thereby to the neighbouring BraJiSian province^, 
noJoi^^ existing) Don Valentin Gomez* was sent to Rio 
Janeiro,^ but returned without accomplishing his olgect; 
The Brazilian flag stiQ wa^es, and is likely to do so, (ropi 
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^ Senor Don ValenUn Gomez belong^ to the clergy : he has talents and 
eloquence, and is wUhal a handsome man, with a face as rosy as An English 
fbk-hunter. As he was vetiimiiig from lUo, in the British brig AgeMria, 
tkt Wfi stmek upon the English bank in the rirer Flate, on the Hth March, 
1824 : there were eleven passengers on board. The captain left the vessel 
to get assistance, which Was promptly dispatched from Buenos Ayres ; biit 
before any thing effectual could be ddne, eleven petsons had quitted tiie wreek^ 
on four rafts: one was picked up by a Portuguese vessel, oontaining five 
persons, who, after enduring great misery, arrived at Rio Jane irp ; .of the 
other three no tiding^s have since been heard. ThoSe that remained on the 
wreck, amongst whomf was Mr. €iomec> and Mr. George Brittain, anEngUsh-^ 
man, were preserved : they, too, encountered great privations. This misfort 
tune caused great anxiety in Buenos Ayre8,'from the eSiteiisive connections 
of Senor Gomez, ' and his secretary, Lucca, a young man of con^derable 
acquirements, and who was one that perished. The brig of war, in the outer 
roads, was ordered to signalize, should she gidn information from vessels 
arriving ; and, on doing so, the Fort fired a gun, and hoisted a flag; crowds 
went to the beach. Upon Padre Gomez's arrival, he was met by relations 
and friends, the females crying for joy. The sufferings of the Padre had not 
blanched the roses in his cheeks : he came on shore as blooming as ever. 
Blame has been attributed to the captain : he had often navigated' this 
river, and, perhaps, was too confident. A Danish and American ship passed 
at the time of the wreck, and have been much censured for not rendering 
assistance. 



fte fof to>aacfl df Menle VMee/ CEDfonia, MaUbntfd^ ind 
llie odjaeofit wmilry. I am not aware upcm vAtiJt tstgo h 
meiite die Branfians detenniBe te keep Aeir lieM, eiwqfim 
kig poflsiUhf that dF «ini^t oonatilHt^ r^ht."* Buenos 
A jies would seem its more natural proieetor. A porCion 
ef the inhabitaiits, ft kBIeefy^peefer-ihatliie eoimlryahedi 
lemain imd^ its presoftt masters^ satisfied with the maimer 
in wUdi authority haa heemt exescised, and dreadh^ renn 
bitions. 

Hie M SpaniriK part of die popuktiba bear tte particu- 
lar love to diei^atriots: of thetwo, ft is doubtftdwliiciilii^ 
lute most, ihe Patriots or Ae Bnduli* 

Buenos Ayrea woidd find it jBftcdit to c&bd^ Aa 
IfoasiBans hf force, llioi^ &ere are advocates fyt this 
measure. Ihrudenee, I trusty w31 guide dMrresoltes; aiMl 
tf ii^ustice has been perpetrated^ let revenge be deferred 
until it can be seeuielf tri^eu. TFbe separatioit, mhet ee»- 
turies of -fellowship^ aod faUiQg under foirejgn donm|BQo» 
must he t ff^V M- 

If Buenos Ayies held I^BteiaftOirieflilBl^sliewwId be 
a powerful' state, wlrichft h the poKcy of thecoort of Rio de 
Janeiro to. prevent* Its fortresses* fine clUnate and couiijtry^ 
msqpioving pcipakidaB, uofiuK oS emigrants^, under a atrioog 
gov^nmenti would make eves the empire of BraaS to lode 
about them. However, such an event is distant; every thing 
leads me tQ Uunk Ito pceaeiit oGQup^^ keqp posr 
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Rules of the Port of Buenos Ayres ; Dues to be paid by 
Foreign and National Vessels ; FE^AiiTXEs to which thos^ 
are subject who violate the Laws ot the Police, or who 
attempt to destroy in any manner the line <tf Buoys 
established on the Ortiz and Chico Banks, Mount Sant- 
iago, and Point Lara, or those which the Government may 
hereafter establish on other points of the river for the 
isafety of navigators. 

BULES OF TDB PORT. 

Akticle t. 1 HE gatni ship, in the inner roads, on observing a 
TIBSsel 9ophor in the outer roads, will hoist a red flag at the mizen 
mast, as a signal to the captain of th^ resjiel which h^s arrivedj to pro- 
ceed towards tl)e shore ip bis boa(. 

$, The said captain, taking with him his papers, will go on board 
the guard ship. 

3. On the arrival of the boat, the commandant of the guard ship will 
desire her to anchor astern, and will then h6ist a yellow flag, for the 
health boat to come and pass the visit. 

4. The commandant of the guard ship racist not permit any com- 
munication between his crew and those of the boat, until after the 
health visit. 

6. The captain will be interrogated bj the health and war visit ; and 
if he does not answer truly, he will be tried by the laws of the country. 

d. If the. weather will not permit the health- boat to pass the visit, 
the commandant of the guard*ship will wait till tbey mak^ signals from 
the shore. Those signals will generally be, to jierniit tlie boat of the 
vessel which has arrived to disembark on the quay. If, nei'ertheless, 
the weather be too boisterous, and the boat cannot come on shore, the 
commandant of the guard-ship may permit the crew to *:o on board 
him, and then the guard<ship herself will be considered in a state of 
quarantine, and must not communicate with any person, be who they 
may, until after the health visit has passed. 



7. When the health visit has fulfilled he^ office^ the commandaat of 
the guard-ship will strike the red and yellow flags, mentioned in the 
Articles Ist and 3d. 

8. Having permission to commnnicate with the shore, captains will 
present themselves at the Captain of the Port's oftce, where they wil) 
fully inform him of the police of the port. 

9. On arriving at the anchorage of Point Lara, captains who wish to 
enter the port of Ensenada, will hoist a flag at the miten^mast, proceed 
to the vicinity of the fortress, and there wait the health «nd war vitil. 
They are ejLpressly forbidden to QommuQicate with apy pcryon, under 
the penalties established by the quarantine laws. 

10. Ships of war are am exception ; they are npt reqnired !• con? 
form to the above articles, 

11« All ships of war, in which the crew may be attacked by a con* 
(anions <UsQrderi will hoiu i| yellow Qag, and be siyt^ect to the lai^rs of 
quarantine. . 

AKCHORAGE DUES. 

For foreign vessels, by the ton, four reals. 

For national vessels, from foreign parts, two reals. 

The dues mentioned in the two preceding articles must be paid, half 
on arrival, and half on the departure of the vessel. 

National and foreign vessels, which neither take nor receive cargo, 
will only pay half the dues mentioned above. 

Foreign vessels will pay, besides, on their entry, twelve dollars fbr 
the health visit, and twelve dollars more upon their departure for the 
health certificate. 

National vessels only pay half for the visit and t)ie health certificate. 

The pharges for pilots are included in the anchorage dues. . 

POLICE op THB rOBT. 

• 

Abticls 1. £very vessel anchored in the port of Bnenos Aytm 

must mutually render each other assistance, in case of drifting, or other 
risk of average. Those who refuse will be snlgect to the sentence and . 
pegaliies prescribed by law. 

d. In consequence of the littledepth of water, it is exprassly enjoined 
^o every vessel anchored iii the port to have on its anchors correspondent 
buoys, as vessels comiag in and going out, not seeing the buof s, run m 
risk of striking on the anchors. Those who fail using precaution in 
this respect will be responsible for the averages and losses that may 
result from it. 

S. VesscU which have not buoys will give notice to the Captain of 
the Port, who will send some, with a pilot to place them. The anchor 
must not be raised without a* permission to th^t effiejct. 



4. At tba iwunent of anchoring, ths Mgalor pilott «rill tiik« oar* to 
inform tbe cnptains, that the; qaj provid* thHni«|rM witkeTWy thiof 
neceuar; for the Bnchorige of thair vewaU j uiil if tb« pilot ilitcoven 
»n iorraction of tbii vnicte, he nill imcBodimtet; iafetm Hb* C«ptaiA of 
- tbe Port, DtKler the pensltj of being hinuelf pnaithed with sU the 
rigour prffKtibitd by Uw, us MgligniM in tliii rwp«l mvj «•««« th* 
fTMtfltt leue* «a<i avertfoc. 

fi. If, in poDiequence of bad weothar, th4 wicbon ndcablm of « 
TftwMi fail to bold, and it can be proved thnc thote same cafales and 
sncbon do not correspond nitb th« tii* of the vewel, or that the 
cabin w*ra ju bad condition, then the laid vessel shall be responMblo 
for tb« averages that tnay be occasioned tbMfehjr. 

fl. Ever; vesiel from foreign parts, who moot tbcmselves in the port, 
■nthout askiiig for a pilot at the Captain of tbe Port's office, irill be, bf 
this proceeding, responsible for alt tbe averages which OM; be oc- 
casioned thereby, and will have no r^bt of claim, in caw tbej saffer 
damage themietves. 

7. Everj resiel anebored, who may have ib long boat or boat 
astern, and, seeing aoother vessel underiiail, neglect* to ban) tfaetn op 
out of the way, nut ont; will forfeit the right to claim in case of ave- 
rage, but will even be raspanaible for that which rtcfa negligence roej 



8- It is eipressl; forbiddaa to every vessel in the port to tbnw any 
thing into the water, of their ballast, or any other object that^do«a not 
^at, under tjie penalties prescribed by law, 

9. It is forbidden to eaeb Mssel, under any pretett whatever, except 
at tbe moment of her arrival, to 6re salnles, in the inner reads at 
least, without having 6nt obt«aed pMmissioa of tbe Captain of iha 
Port. The captain of a vessel who infringes upon this article, will be 
placed at the disposal of the |ov«mment. 

10. Boats belonging to vessels anchored in (he outer and inner roads 
must go on board onn boar after sun-set. 

11. All boats bond on shore after the evening gun, aad until th* 
morning gun has been Gred, will be dismantled, and thecrew punished 
according to the case and circDmstaneei, 

KBDAI-TIES TO WaiCB TB03E AUB UA»1A WX4 nttJKQf III ANT UAN- 

HBR THE LINE OF poOYS ESTABLISDRD BX TSB GOV Mil M BUT. 

Abti£LB 1. To throw a lce<lge anchor, or bold on in any mftnuer 

whnlever lo tiie said buoy;, the punishment of the gnlleys. 

a. Those who take them awny, or change their places, unless it be 
by the auchority of {government, will be punished with all the rigour of 
the law, even to the penalty of death. 
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3. Thitj wilt ponith equally tboM who make a 6m on the taii bunjt, 
or hj any other meus aueinpt to destroy them, 

4. Etcf; c^tun will re«mve, on hit arrivd, a cnpj of these regula- 
tioin; the coM of which wiH be included in the dae« of the port. 

The GovenaeM eppree^.the eboTa regulBtrani, orden them to be 
^Dted, and 6iee the price of each copy at two mli, to bediiiribttted 
acGordini to tbe teoor of ik» tut article. 

(Signed} HERA8. 

By ord«r <^ ikt GorernmeDt, 

(SigDcd) lo'xAcio AivAan. 
BuemM Ayra, 3vhf, t«U. 



Instrvctiohs for sai&ig firom the Oater Roads of Bueno^ 
Ayres to Monte Video, by tli« North and Soulb of tfie 
ChiooBaok. 

By tie XhHk, or Main CkaniuL 

1. Frem three fathom* jo the outer roadi,atcer E. bj S. bj tfaecaiB> 
pau, UMil Point Santiago ef tbe Eosenada of Barragan hear* S.W. bj 
tbe Gompau.' Off thit p^nt, jou will find from Si to 6 fathous of 
water, according to the state of tbe river. 

3. When tbe aboTe-mentioDcd point bears S.W. iteer E.N.E. until 
you make the Ortii Bank, which will he nhea you letsen your water to 
3 or &i fathoau. Thie bank may be appraacfaed, on the South, side, 
without, danger, as tbe water dimioishes gradually. It is a very good 
guide to oarigaie in the night, or in thick weather. 

3. From. 3 fathoms on tbe- Ortia Bank, steer S.E. by the compass, 
until you make Point Indio. In this track, you will deepen your water 
to S or AJ fathoms, croning the middle channel,. according to the state 
of the river. Passing tbe middle of ifae channel, the water diminishes 
gradually, according as you near the land. 

4. When you think yeu ai« aboot T, 8, or It miles from tbe land, 
wbich will be IB 3i or 3^ Aitbomi of water, steer B, S.E, and coast it 

5. When Point Iodic bears S.W. by tbe coropass, steer N.E. by E. 
until yon vee Monte Videe, which may be teen about 30 or 3$ mtlea 
distant from the top of a common-siicd Teasel. Keepiug your course 
N.E. by £. you (till continue, in 3{ fatfaoms of water, until yon find 
yourself or T leagues frop Monte Video. 
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6. When joiffind 5 fathoms of water^ you will be 9 or KMi^ies froni 
the barboor of Monte Video. 

From the «iid 5 fathoms to the harbour^ it will lessen lo $), 

By ikt South tfthe Chko Bank, 

1. From 3 fathoms in the outer ronds^ steer £. by$« as before, until 
you have 6 fi^thoms off Igoseqada. 

Before yon lose sight of the town of Qnilmes, you can see Point LarUi 
wrbicb is easily known by a grove on the side of the river. 

S.E. of Point Lara, there is a large omhu tree on Mr, WrigbtVs<aiiciii| 
distant about S} miles. 

E.S.£. of Point Lara is the Point and Mount of Santiag0| easily seen 
2|t the distance of 7 miles, 

9. Having passed the bank of Ensenada, which runs out about $ 
miles from Point I^ara to the N.E. by N. steer $•£• by compass, unti( 
* you Qnd yourself 6 or 6 miles from land. 

3. When 5 or 6 miles from land, steer £.S £. by compass, to keep 
^long the shore. 

Before you lose sight of Point Santiago, you will see the om5tt tree 
of the Balf^ndra to the E. S.E. distant about H miles, and is one of 
those nearest the river. 

From this ombu^ the N.W. point of the Chico Bank bears N.SOoE, 
Keeping an E. S.E. course, after yon have run a short distance, 
you will see Point Atalaya, resembling two mounts. Keeping still on 
(he same course, you will see many omhu trees ; and when you have 
run about six miles, you will see a large grove of them, where lies the 
town of Miigdalene, The church of Magdalenb, is easily discovered, 
having two steeples, the largest at the east. 

From this church, the S.W. point of the Chico Bank bears N, 15«£. 
by the compass. 

Between the Chico Bank and the land, the least water you find is 
between the S.E. point and the coast; when the river is low, you have 
generally about t7 feet. 

Having passed the church, you may keep farther from, the shore, as 
you have likewise passed the Chico. Bank; and keeping on your 
course E.S.B. you will see four omlu trees, being the last you will see, 
' After passing the last omhu trees, the shore is level, with shrubs, grass, 
turfs, and junks, until you make Point Ifidio, about 15 miles distant. 

Point Indio is low level land, with only one tree on it; and to the 
S.E. you can see two large groves of tallow wood and espiuillos. 

These mounts are hear Point Piedras and Point Indio. 

From Point Indio, the S.E part of the Ortiz Bank bears N. SO^E. 
by compass, distant about 14 miles. 
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Instructions for sailing from M<mt^ V!d^ (d Boeiios 
Ayres, when passing by lihe Channels to the North and 
to the SoqA 4»f die ChicQ Bank. 



By the TSortk nU ^ iU Chko :$ank, 
U Being athwart the poinu which form the Port of Monte Vuteo> 

steer to the S.W. o^ the coippsss for the space of thirty miles. 
S, Then jcbl^nge %g, the W.S«W. of the cQmpass, until yoii can vakef 

out la t^unta del ladiOf or Point Indian. 
S. Having made Cape Indiani steer |o the W. of th^ compels^ iintit 

the hearing of the said Cape be at S. S.W. distant 7 or B miles^ 

4. As Mon as jou h^ve the Cap^ (ndii^n to th^ S.S.W. of the com- 
pass, steer to the N^VT- In order to. make the two first huoys- of the 
Ortiz Bank, which you will approach at the distance of about one or 
half a mile, being caotipus \o have 15 feet water^ in case there shoulii 
he little water io the rfver. 

5. Ilerei jou will ghange your course to the W. o( the compassy 
caking care to pass to the distance of the iw<f last buoys^ wbigb ar>e to 
the N.W. of Chioo Ba^k ; for if the river should ebb. with rapidity, 
aj^d there should be a strong curreat oq the larboard- tack, joii 
would run the risk to "pass top near. Continue to steer to the W. \^ 
which means you will make out Epsenada, and the Pnlat Lara» whijc^ 
last you wilr recognise by a tufted tree, called theomffUf which is to tb^ 
6.E. of this point; and on the brink of the river, before you are out of 
sight of Point Lara, you will perceive a small wood of (mku$^ situated 
on the hill of the village of Quilmes; allerwards you will see.t&9 
towers of Buenos Ayres^aod the vessels anchored in the roadsf tow^nf^ 
which you will direct yourself 

From Tunta M Indio, or Cape Indmn, pauing to tkf Sontkmard of 

tkfi Chico Bank, 

Obtcroatkn^ to kn^m La Pitnta del Indio^ or Qapo Indian^ — Makiiig 
sail to the N.W. at. a distance of aboilt.7 prS miles from La (*unt« 
de Piedras, or Point Piedras* you ebfter^ei to the N?W. of ihit Poia^ 
two woods of tala$ (American tceie^ visihiQ at a distance of ahouc 
7 miles fiom the said Cape. 

. TptheN.W.pf this wood of <a/a% there is a plaio, whjcU e^ta^ds 
about 4 miless You will perceive then a sfuall wood» or copse, rernavk* 
able by a tree of taUij^ which forms tha Point of Cape Indian. 
; When you have made the Cape Indian to the S.S.W, distance abouit 
t to 8 miles, steer to the W<N.W. of the compass; you will discover 



tbree mhit (tofle4. trees) upon tt^^ hill», upoR the land of the M8§> 
dalene, distant about one league from the river. Continuing your 
coDfsei you will observe six omkus^ situated in the Village of Magda- 
l^Ae, tfnd whick appear ta be on the same Tine; at the (thh omhu 
yoH will perceive the Chufcb^wittk itar two littfe towers; that of the £• 
b larger than that of the W» Observe, that the first buoy, placed to 
the S»E. of the Bkink Chieo, !s t6 the N. 15«E. of (he compass from 
ehfs church. 

In making the -first iM^n 9.8*^. of the compass, at a distance from 
land of about 6 miles, yoy will see, with a spy-glass, to the N.W. in 
running over the horisson, and of the efetation of an ordinary-size vessel* 
When the weather is clear^and a smooth sea, you win see just 5 miles 
distance, the buoy which is placed upon the Hank Chicd, and upon a bot- 
tom of 3 fathoms. To the W»N.W. of this buoy, distance of 3 mites, 
there 18 only l| fkthom. In passing one mile to the S. 6f this same 
buoy, you wcH discover another to the W.|I7.W» distant 4 miles. 
When you have passed the second buoy, you can sail without any fear 
t6 the W»N»W. at a distance from land of about 7 or 8 miles; because 
the Bank Cbico pointed oat by the second^buby remains to the lf*N.W. 
^ the compass. 

Passing the two booys situated to the S»E. of the Bank Chico, and 
cemtinuing to sail WJNT.W. you will distinguish ^several tmhts situ- 
ated upon some hiils. When you close in the two small woods of taUu^ 
upon the side of the river, then you close in to the Point of th^ Atalaya,' 
Aid arrive to the small wood, or copse ottah^ you will have passed 
the Bunk Chico. 

Leaving the copse of fates, the coast is very low, and presents 
smali regions of sand, to a distance of about 6 miles; that which follows^ 
and which is more raised/ifr the Forest of Santiago of the Ensenarfa t 
to the . end of this Forest, there is three leagues of length ; it is the 
Point, or Cape de Santiago of Ensenada of B^rragan : arrived tbere^ 
follow the same directions that have been given in the first course from 

Monte Video Buenos Ay res. 

f •. ^ 

In l^e passage from Monte Video to the Southern Coast, the bot- 
tom isbad^ms well as in the environs of Cape Indian. 

From Cape Indian, as far as the first omhuj situated upon the land of 
the Magdalene, you must not anchor nearer than 6^ or 7 miles from the 
»hQTe, because there is a ridge of rocks, which extends itself to more 
than 5 miles, and on^vhich anchors will not lioJd. 




VtriaiUm of Depth ^ WMterfrtm Monte Video to Sitenoi Ayrei^ heiweeH 

the Banki Ortig and Chico, 

Leaving Monte Videoy having tlie Cape to the S.W. you will find fi 
or 8 fathoms of water; at 9 milest jon will find 5 fathoms ; at 18 miles 
from thencey jgo will not find more tbaad| fathoms; at 30 miles furtheiv 
jon will have a quarter of a fathom less; proceed. 33 miles farther, 
and the sounding lead will give you onoa more Sf fathoms; in sharl;^. 
you will fiod the same depth of 3f fat^pms, oatil you find yqorself 
within six miles of the Southern Coast. 

from Cape Indian, with the 3} fathoms, steering to M.W. towards 
the Bank Ortis, the sounding lead will give you from 4i to 5 fathoms, 
according as the river flows or ehbs; when you do not find more than 
3 fathoms, then you will bo on the brink of the Bank Ortiz. 

From the 3 fathoms from the brinH of the Bank Orti2,.steeK ta the W. 
towards Buenos Ay res; your soundingjs wiU increase progressively from 
5{ to 6 fathomsy according as the river is either low or high. 

At the commencement of the 6 fathoms, you will make the Point of 
Santiago of Ensenada to the S. W. of the compass. 

This same depth of water continues, until you find yourself N. & S. 
with the Point or Cape Lara. Keep always steering to the W« of 
the compass, as before mentioned, and the soundings will diminish to 
3 fathoms. If, during this passage, the river ebbed, you would have 
3 fathoms from the Village des Quilmes. - 

By the course, and the differences of soundings abova^mentianed, 
yon will be able to navigate by night, or when the weather will not 
permit you to make out the marks. 

Between the two Buoys which are placed to the N. W. of the Bank 
Chico and Ortiz, you will find 6} and 6 fathoms, according as the river 
is high or low. 

Between the Banks Chico and Ortiz, the anchorage is good, and the 
anchors hold tolerably well. 

In the environs of the Bank Ortiz, vessels are less subject to part 
from their anchors, because the bottom is mud and sand. 

From the Cape Indian to Buenos Ay res, the curiants fiow from the 
E.S.E. to the W.N.W.; their rapidity is much about frooi If to 3 
miles an hour. 

In tacking, when tlie wind is contrary, a great deal of way can b^ 
made by means of the currents. 

From the S.E. extremity of the Bank Ortiz, to the S.E. extremity of 
the Bank Chico, as you gradually proceed up the river, you will find 
yourself nearer the Bank Ortiz than the land ; you will keep taking from 
3 fathoms along the chain of rocks which run along the coast, until 3 
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short fathoms on the side of the Bank Ortiz. Observe, that during this 
tacky when you find yourself in 4 or 4i fathoms, you are then nearer 
the bank than the land. 

Having doubled the Bank Ortiz, you can safely proceed until yott 
bare 3 fathoms of water; for the depth diminishes gradually. 

In tacking about between the Banks Chico and OrtiZy you' can, as 
before said, run your taoks upon alt the points of the Bank Ortiz as long 
as you are in 8 fathoms water. But in ibe tacks which you run upon 
the Bank Chico, you must put about ship as soon as the ^sounding 
line dues not give you more than 4' fathoms, because this bank is full 
of pointed rocks, particularly at the place wtiere the second buoy is 
placed, upon the point from the N»W. to the S.E.; it is also equally 
rocky from the ^rst buoy to the S^. as far as three miles to the 
W« N.W. because on the two points you find no more Chan !{ fathom 
water. 



Positions of the Ten Buots placed on different Banks in 

the River Pbte. 

Vpon the Bank Chieo there are Four Red Buoys. 

1st. Is placed at the S.£. extremity of the Bank Chico, on a bottom 
of 8 fathoms. From this Point; you make tbc Magdalene Church at the 
S. 15o W. of the compass. 

3d. Is placed at the S. extremity of the Bank, on a bottom of 3 fathoms. 
It is situated at the VV. |N.W. of the first, distant 4 miles: you 
makie the Church, at 15o£. 

3d. Is situated to the N. |N.W. of the second, distant 4 miles, 
upon a bottom of l| fathom ; it is in the middle of the Bank. You 
make the Point of Atalaya to the S.W. of the compass. 

4th. Is placed at the M.W. extremity of the Bank, on a bottom of 3 
fathoms, to the W.N.W. of the third, distant 4 miles. You make the 
Point of Atalaya tosi^e S. 34* W. of the compass, distant I Of miles. 

Upon the Bank Ortiz are placed Four Black Buoys, 
1st. Is at the S.E. extremity of the Bank Ortiz, on a bottom of 3 fa- 
thoms. From the buoy, you make Cape IndFan to the S. W. f S< of the 
compass : you will, at the same time, see, from the deck of a vessel of an 
ordinary size, and on a clear day, the buoy, and the coast of Cape 
Indian. 

2d. Is at the S. extremity of the Bank Ortiz, on a bottom of 3 fathoms, 
and to the N. N.E. of the buoy of the S.£. of the Bank Chico. 
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2d, Is placed «pon tbe side of (ke Btmk Onit, on a bottom of 3 fa- 
themSy to the N. N.£. of the middle of tlie Bank Chico. 

4tly Finds itself upon the Bank Ortiz, bj 3 fathoniSy and to the N. 
ef the one of the N.W. of the Bank Chico. 

7b ikeEntenaia ie Bmragan^ o» ihe Banks <f Santiago and Lara, are 

placed IVfo Black Bnqy»» 

Ist. Black Beoj b upon the Bank of Santiago, in 9 fathoinS: the 
bearing of this buoj has the Point of the Santiago to the S. S8, EV 
and Point Lara to the S. 53, W. of the eoeapass. 

9nd. Black Booj is placed upon the Bank Lara, oo a bottoni of two 
latboflBs, on the bearing of Point Lara to the S.£. \ S. and the Point 
of Santiago to the S. 69« £. 

These t«ro boo)s are placed to warn Navigators to pass to the 
Northward. 

Oherta^ions. 

The Bank Chico is not parallel with the S. coast, becaose, from the 
irst baoy of S^Bw yoo lake the bearing of the thifd hwy to the K, 
4S* W. of the compass. This bank is nino miles in length. 

This Bank forms to the N. a prettj considerable bay ; it extends 
itself from the b^oy of the S.E. to a distance of 4' miles to the N.W. In 
the middle of this bay, you have 3) fathoms; but in steering to the 
S.S.W. of the compassi at a distance of 150 fathoms, you wilt onljf find 
If fathom. 

In the S. part, this bank forms another bay; it extends itself 
from the buoy of the N.W. as far as that of t^ie E^oint of the S. in the 
direction of the S.E. {S. distance about 6 miles; and in all this bay, in 
following the edge of the bank, there is 3| fathom water. 



THE END. 



<i'^/j^ 
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